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Conference Highlights 


LAWRENCE GRUMAN 


The annual conference of the Council, held in 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee, March 1-3, was highlighted 
by the contributions of the study committees. These 
sub-groups, convened to examine the several spe- 
cific areas of mountain life, brought into focus the 
critical needs of the people we are dealing with. 
The committees were: 


Health 

Elementary and high school education 
Rural church 

Recreation 

Youth organization 

Adult cooperation 


Ay PY Ne 


There is evident in the reports of these groups 
a sense of urgency in answering the pressing needs 
apparent in the mountains. At a time when the 
Council is contracting its facilities, the workers in 
the field are looking increasingly for a better co- 
ordination of activities in a comprehensive pro- 
gram. Thus it appears that the individual commit- 
tees will take on major significance as each carries 
on its program through the year. If extensive social 
betterment is to be achieved and if the area is to 
show the results of sustained effort, then the com- 
mittees must continue through the year the task 
so well begun at the conference. 


The reports of the sub-groups confirm the ser- 
iousness of the inquiries made. Each opens with 
a realistic appraisal of conditions now existing; 
each states clearly the necessary steps to be taken in 
answering immediate needs. There is, however, a 
lack of formulated objectives, (due both to the lack 
of time and of organized leadership) which weakens 
the force of the plans now in progress. Taken as a 
whole, the reports are striking evidence of the vi- 
tality and intgrity of the work being accomplished 
in the field. 


Health 


“Proper nutrition is basic to good health” was 
the theme of this group. Recognizing the lack of 
well-balanced diets in most rural homes, the com- 
mittee took initial steps to combat this condition. 
The first of these took the form of practical as- 


sistance to the workers now in the field. A pro- 
posed course in nutrition at Berea College was 
heartily approved for all dieticians of schools and 
institutions; visual aid material was recommended 
as effective program help; disapproval of selling 
soft drinks and sweets to school children was reg- 
istered; and the desirability of having mobile 
dental health units operating in rural communities 
was agreed to. 


The following administrative procedures were 
recommended: 


1. That a functioning health committee be estab- 
lished to cooperate with community projects to 
assist in the health education of these communities, 
and to assist in the distribution of certain available 


funds. 


2. That the Council publish a list of nutrition 
material available, noting also the nutritionists re- 
siding in the mountain area. 


3. That state public health officials be invited 
to succeeding meetings of the Council; and that the 
theme of the conference next year be on health. 


It was emphasized that the problem of poor 
health in the area results more from limited know- 
ledge of food preparation than from economic 
need. 


Education 


The range of interest proved to be broad, in- 
volving such diverse points as how to develop a 
hot lunch program, how to stimulate community 
spirit through teachers, and how to recruit for the 
teaching profession. It is significant to note that 
many of the problems found a solution in a more 
vital relationship with the community. Such or- 
ganic relationship involves studying the unique 
problems in the community, maintaining better 
parent-teacher understanding, emphasizing adult 
education, stressing vocational training, etc. The 
urgent need for well-trained teachers was fully 
noted, the group of feeling that all teachers must 
strive to maintain the respect of the community 
and to encourage young people to enter the teaching 
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profession with the idea of rendering service in- 
stead of expecting financial security. 


Rural Church 


“The church succeeds where it meets a need, be 
that need physical or spiritual.” With that note of 
assurance, the committee proceeded to analyze the 
reasons for the church’s apparent failures in certain 
instances. It concluded that the church must con- 
tinue its traditional work of preaching, teaching, 
and healing in order to change the life of man. “We 
have an inadequate appreciation of our work 
among our people if we fail to see the spiritual 
implications of the soil or show no concern for the 
economic welfare of our people; the end we are 
seeking is the saving of the whole man.” 


Essential to this task is the devoted leader. Again 
it was emphasized that leadership should come 
from within, for outside help is too often inef- 
fective since it can neither determine nor adequate- 
ly answer the needs of the group. 


The committee discussed the techniques of di- 
recting Christian stewardship in order to help sup- 
port the church and the success of such plans as 
the “Lord’s Garden Patch” and the “Sunday Egg.” 
Also, successful programs of Sunday School, Vaca- 
tion Bible School, training schools, etc., were sug- 
gested. Since the great majority of America’s 
church leaders come from rural communities, the 
committee felt that their work in lifting the stand- 
ards of the church is of great value to the country 
as a whole. 


Recreation 


This committee clarified its position on three 
facets of its work. They are as follows: 


1. Agreeing that the Itinerant Recreation leader 
is the focal point of the program, the committee 
expressed its conviction that this work should be 
expanded to include more singing, dramatics, and 
story-telling. 


2. Local leadership is felt to be desirable wherever 
it can be developed. The itinerant worker is 
largely responsible for the stimulation of interest 
in recreation; while the Christmas School, Short 
Course, and workshops supply the needed instruc- 
tion for leaders in the field. The advantages of the 
workshop to supply instruction and experience for 
the local leaders and to help make the community 


aware of the possibilities of a good recreation pro- 
gram was recognized. 


3. Relationship with the Council will continue 
as before. Regional festivals were deemed helpful 
in extending the interest created by workshops. 


Thus the recreation group gives promise of ex- 
panding its facilities as well as its range of interest. 
As yet its work is largely limited to the schools of 
the area, and it is an impressive sign of growth that 
its efforts are now being directed more specifically 
at the community and its great need for wholesome 
recreational activities. 


Youth Organization 


The committee found four major problems com- 
mon to all youth work. Specific solutions to them 
being impossible, the exchange of opinions and re- 
ports on experimental projects proved to be the 
most valuable result of the meetings. One main 
topic of discussion was the lack of vocational 
guidance material available to rural schools, and 
it was recommended that the Council office keep 
a file on such material. Other problems discussed 
included better roads for rural areas, methods of 
sustaining interest in youth projects, and means of 
promoting increased interest in churches and other 
youth activities. 


Adult Cooperation 


The committee dealt with the three following 
problems of adult groups in the area: 


1. The necessary impetus for calling a group of 
people to positive action. It was felt that the 
awareness of a crucial situation is the most effective 
spur to cooperative action. Whether this situation 
is natural or artificial (as in the form of a project), 
it is essential that the community feel the pressing 
importance of the problem before asking its sup- 
port. 


2. Continuity of the group after the crisis has 
been met. Since the reward for successful comple- 
tion of a project is the satisfaction of the partici- 
pants, the projects must be of such a vital nature 
that they will appeal to the people’s sense of ac- 
complishment. 


3. Desirable type of leadership. Local leader- 
ship is always to be preferred, but it is developed 
only through the guidance of experienced leader- 
ship. This means that the trained person must often 
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step aside in favor of one less familiar with pro- 
cedures and goals, buc “the best leader is one who 
trains other leaders, thus increasing the self-moti- 
vating power of a community.” 


The problem centers around the possibility of 
maintaining a self-sufficient alert group of adult 
leaders who are able to carry through projects of 
community betterment. This accomplished, a major 


task of the Council would be lifted from its shoul- 
ders. 

The committees, it may be seen, showed unusual 
sensitivity in determining the problems to be met 
as well as the most expedient method of meeting 
them. Certainly, “new occasions” were taken into 
account, it is left for the committees to assume 
their “new duties” as they strive for a more whole- 
some life in the mountains. 


Council Makes Important Decisions 


ARTHUR M. BANNERMAN, President 


At the annual meeting of the Council of Southern 
Mountain Workers in Gatlinburg March 3, 1949, 
two decisions of importance to the work of the 
Council were made. The first was to discontinue 
the publication of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND 
WORK in its present form with this issue, and the 
second, to move the headquarters of the Council 
to Asheville, North Carolina, where office space 
and the services of Miss Florence Goodell will be 
shared with the Southern Highland Handicraft 
Guild. 


Primarily these decisions were made for reasons 
of economy, for the financial resources of the 
Council are no longer adequate to maintain a full 
time office director in Berea. The Russell Sage 
Foundation’s grants to the Council, as well as to 
other organizations, have been discontinued. For 
many years the Council has received $450 for of- 
fice administration and $700 toward the publica- 
tion of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK. With- 
out this help, it is necessary to reduce the program 
of the Council. 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK 


None of us who have known MOUNTAIN 
LIFE AND WORK through the years will see its 
passing without personal regret, for it has been 
friend, companion and a source of invaluable in- 
formation on the Southern Mountains to all who 
have an interest in that region. Many who read this 
statement will themselves have contributed articles, 
stories, photographs, woodcuts and poetry to its 
pages. These have been labors of love, but there 
was ever the reward which comes to the writer 


who must refine and clarify his thoughts before he 
puts them into words which are to go to the printer. 


But even though there are to be no further is- 
sues of MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK in its 
present form, the old issues will continue to be 
storehouses of information on the region, for 
basically most of what was true of the mountains 
yesterday will still be true tomorrow. All who 
have had the disconcerting experiences of thinking 
they had found some new insight on the region 
only to discover another had expressed the same 
thought ten or twenty years earlier will attest to 
the truth of this observation. Ever new yet ever 
the same! On which side is the preponderance of 
evidence? 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Those who ask for the unfilled portion of their 
subscriptions may have a refund by writing to the 
new Council office at 814 Wall Street, Asheville, 
North Carolina; but in commenting on this action 
at the annual meeting, the members present ex- 
pressed the hope that few if any would make such 
a request, for any money left over can be put to 
excellent use in the continuing phases of the Coun- 
cil’s work. 


THE NEW OFFICE: 8% WALL STREET, 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 

The Council was fortunate indeed in the fact 

that the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild hap- 


pened at this time to need a new office director 
and that they invited Miss Goodell to take the 
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position on a cooperative basis—the Guild to pay 
three-fourths of Miss Goodell’s salary, the Council, 
one-fourth. 


Had this arrangement not been suggested it would 
seemingly have been necessary to close the office 
entirely, for the Council was no longer able to pay 
the full salary of its director, while the director 
herself could not remain on a part-time basis. The 
one real regret in moving to Asheville was that 
Berea College would no longer be at the Council’s 
doorstep to offer its invaluable assistance, advice, 
encouragement, and facilities which had been given 
so generously through the years. The Council owes 
Berea College a debt of gratitude and, happily, it 
has been assured that in the years to come Berea 
will continue as in the past to work hand in hand 
with the ongoing program of the Council. 


THE SIGMA PHI GAMMA CONTRIBUTION 


No friends of the Council’s program have beer: 
more loyal through the years than the members of 
the Sigma Phi Gamma International Sorority. Dur- 
ing the current year, over and above their grants 
to individual schools and centers for health work, 
the Sorority is making total contributions of $1,400 
through the Council itself. Of this amount $800 is 
to be used directly for health projects, $500 is be- 
ing contributed to the Recreation program as a 
means of laying foundations of sound mental and 
physical health, and $100 has been designated for 
Council administration expenses. 


The concern of Sigma Phi Gamma for the well- 
being of mountain people ranks with the interest 
of the leading Church boards which are supporting 
schools, ministers, nurses and other enterprises in 
the area. 


RECREATION 


Kappa Delta Phi Sorority has for many years 
contributed $800 toward the recreation program of 
the Council. They have voted to apply their wel- 
fare fund to some other cause and, after the final 
payment of $400 which the Council has received 
this year, nothing more can be expected. This is a 
challenge to the membership to support the im- 
portant work being done by Miss Edna Ritchie, 


e e our Itinerant Recreation Leader. Those who at- 
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tended the Conference were unanimously in favor 
of continuing and expanding this part of the Coun- 
cil’s program. In the fall Miss Mary-Clare Milligan, 
holder of the Smith College Workship, will assist 
Miss Ritchie. 


LOOKING TOWARD THE FUTURE 


In looking toward the future, all who have been 
associated with the Council for ten, twenty or more 
years have found their inspiration by looking back 
into the past. In its earlier years the Council, or 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers, was 
primarily an informal fellowship in which the 
activities were carried on primarily by voluntary 
contributions of time, money and work on the part 
of its constituents. And in thinking of financial 
support we have already been assured by the 
Church Boards and other agencies having work in 
the region, as well as by a host of individual mem- 
bers, that their contributions will in the future be 
equal to, or even exceed, what has been given in the 
past. 


How hopeful a sign is this? Were we, as Southern 
Mountain Workers, getting into the all too com- 
mon frame of mind of thinking we had to look, 
not to Washington to be sure, but to great financial 
Foundations in New York or elsewhere to do the 
things we ought to be doing for ourselves? Your 
president thinks it may well be a blessing that we 
have returned to a fresh beginning. 


Whether as workers in education, crafts, the 
ministry, health, community service, recreation, or 
some other phase of the total work represented 
among the membership of the Council, we have our 
individual work and problems. From time to time 
we will be meeting each other individually or col- 
lectively for fellowship, for the exchange of ideas 
and for new inspiration and new insights. The 
new office in Asheville will serve as a clearing 
center and as a focal point for essential common 
endeavors, while the annual conference will bring 
us all together in the spring of the year. 


By continuing the financial support of the Coun- 
cil as individuals, and by giving of our time and 
energy to whatever committees, commissions or 
other duties are assigned to us, we may well dis- 
cover with the passing seasons riches in unexpected 
places. 
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Planting Corn 


MAY JUSTUS 


“Spring o’ year! Spring o’ year!” 
A bird sang up the hollow. 
Dixie O’Dell stopped covering corn 
To catch a glimpse of wings— 
Blue Wings, she looked to see 
Flashing above brown furrows. 
But her mop of hair was in the way, 
And her ragged bonnet brim. 
“It was a blue bird, though,” she said 
To herself for consolation. 
Spring had been lazy and late that year 
In coming to Little Twin. 
They. had been fooled certain-sure in March 
By a spell of warmish weather, 
Then Old Man Winter had come back 
To tarry awhile with them. 
e& ® Now it was April, half-past, 
And late for corn planting. 
By the feel of the air today 
This was sure-enough Spring. 


Pappy was working in his shirt sleeves, 
Laying off the furrows. 

Dixie and her brother Rufe were barefoot 
Trudging after him. 

Planting, covering up the corn. 

“It’s Spring—it’s bound to be Spring,” 
Dixie called aloud to Rufe 

Who was away beyond her. 

He didn’t let on to hear her, 

Just to make her feel ashamed 

Of being so slow. But she didn’t mind. 
| A body couldn’t hurry 

| Too fast, so Dixie thought, 

If you watch out for the Spring. 

There was the orchard on the hill 
Above the new ground hollow. 
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Blossomed out all pink and white 

Like a fancy-fine bouquet: 

Peach and apple, plum and pear. 

A sight to behold, for certain. 

“Fit for the Good Man,” Dixie thought. 
“Iffen He came this way 

Looking for pretties, by happenstance,” 

But maybe the folks in Heaven 

Had Spring the whole year round........ 


A wind blew into her face. 

She looked up. A glowersome sky 
Was hovering over the mountain. 
The sun ball had seen it too 

And hidden itself away. 


““Hasten yourselves!” Pappy yelled to them. 

“Work in a hip—and—hurry. 

There’s an east wind arising now, 

It'll bring falling weather soon, 

Or I miss my guess. Move along, you 
slow-pokes, you!” 


Dixie started to sling her hoe 

Faster and faster 

Trying to catch up with Brother Rufe. 
No time to think about Spring. 





MAY JUSTUS is an old friend to readers of Moun- 
tain Life and Work and we are proud to be allowed 
to print her poems. 
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Schools And The Community 


CHARLES R. SPAIN 


One of the most neglected areas in the typical 
school curriculum is that of food, clothing, and 
shelter. Examination of textbooks, teaching sche- 
dules, and the usual supplementary materials of 
instruction reveals a striking paucity of informa- 
tion relating to these persistent problems con- 
fronted by the masses of people. At the same 
time, there has been an increasing recognition of 
the tremendous importance of these economic as- 
pects of living to the general well-being of the 
democratic way of life. 


In view of the above mentioned conditions, the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in 1939 made grants to 
the Universities of Kentucky, Florida, and Ver- 
mont for initiation and development of experi- 
ments in applied economics. The Sloan Experiment 
in Kentucky has been administered by the Bureau 
of School Service and has concentrated upon the 
improvement of dietary conditions through new 
emphasis in the school curriculum. At the outset of 
the experiment it was recognized that numerous 
agencies and institutions give more or less emphasis 
to the problems and conditions with which the 
Sloan Experiment also was concerned. Consequent- 
ly, cooperative relationships were established with 
numerous local, state, and federal agencies that 
were immediately concerned with improvement of 
community living. To effect this cooperation, an 
advisory panel was organized to work directly with 
the Bureau of School Service in development of 
instructional materials, initiation of school experi- 
mentation, and diffusion of information relative to 
progress of the experiment. Throughout the period 
of experimentation this panel has supplied pro- 
fessional advice and consultation and technical 
competence related to problems of diet. 


To determine whether introduction into the cur- 
riculum of materials and activities related to im- 
mediate community problems would significantly 
affect standards and conditions of living, experi- 
mental and control schools were early chosen to 
participate in the experiment. These schools were 
in two county school districts, were relatively 
isolated, and for the most part were located in low- 
income areas. The basic assumption underlying 
the choice of these schools was that outside in- 


fluences would be less significant in such geograph- 
ical and economic areas than in more economically 
favored communities. In each county an experi- 
mental and a control school of generally similar 
social and economic levels provided the necessary 
basis for evaluation of the results of instruction 
related to problems of diet. 


With the selection of these schools it was decided 
that newer types of instructional materials relating 
to diet would be introduced, while in the control 
school no changes in the curriculum would be 
recommended. To determine the effectiveness of 
this approach to economic education, three types 
of evaluative instruments were chosen for collection 
of data: intelligence, achievement, and attitude 
tests; surveys to determine dietary habits of the 
respective communities and examinations to ascer- 
tain the health and physical condition of the chil- 
dren. These various evaluative instruments were 
used at appropriate intervals and the data thus 
collected were analyzed to determine the effects of 
newer instructional practices upon the children and 
the community. 


One of the most baffling problems confronted by 
any teacher who wishes to initiate significant cur- 
riculum changes is that of availability of appro- 
priate instructional materials. Standard commer- 
cial textbooks are obviously written and published 
for widespread distribution. As a result of this 
condition, the typical textbooks used in our public 
schools contain little or no material related directly 
to local needs and conditions. Those materials on 
diet which were available at the outset of the ex- 
periment were generally highly technical, unsuited 
for utilization in public school situations, or writ- 
ten on a vocabulary and comprehension level far 
above that of the elementary school child. 


Since the instructional materials needed for ex- 
perimentation in activities pertaining to diet were 
generally not available it was recognized that one 
of the first objectives of the Sloan Experiment in 
Kentucky of necessity had to be preparation and 
evaluation of new instructional materials oriented 
in and focused upon the problems of rural Ken- 
tucky communities. To assure adequate prelim- 
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inary planning, state adopted textbooks were care- 
fully surveyed to determine the amount of ma- 
terial included on diet and other instructional ma- 
terials relating to diet were thoroughly analyzed. 
In addition to these preliminary steps, authorities 
on the writing of children’s books were studied 
thoroughly and standard textbooks were examined 
for guidance in style, format, illustrations, makeup, 
content and vocabulary. As a consequence of these 
studies, a basic list of criteria to be applied in the 
production of materials was formulated. 


As the planning in the early states of the ex- 
periment progressed, it was realized that the content 
to be included in the new materials must also be 
checked constantly to assure accuracy, pertinence, 
and interest. Consequently, the results of physical 
examinations of the children in the cooperating 
schools, studies of community dietary habits, 
recommendations of members of the advisory 
panel, and suggestions from teachers in the coop- 
erating schools were used as guides in preparation 
of readers dealing with community needs and 
problems. Furthermore, writers and illustrators of 
the various publications were, with one exception, 
graduate students in the University and teachers in 
the schools. 


Production of materials for use in the experi- 
mental schools began with a series of books, en- 
titled Food From Our Land. This series consists 
of eight separate books, including such titles as On 
the Farm, The Garden Grows, and Vegetables on 
Parade. 

Upon completion of the Food From Our Land 
series, a new series was planned which emphasized 
the importance of growing food on the farm and 
employing local resources for solution of farm and 
home problems. This series of readers builds upon 
and enlarges the vocabulary of the first series. 
The Smith Family Series includes such titles as 
Planning the Farm, Fishing in Our Pond, and 
Fruits, Nuts, and Berries. 


The first two series of readers were designed 
for use in primary grades. A series of readers 
for use in the intermediate and upper elementary 
grades was next planned and produced. This 
series emphasizes feeding, care, and housing of 
chickens. In addition, the readers also provide 
information on how to preserve eggs and can 


chicken for winter use. The entire series of read- 
ers includes five books designed for use in the inter- 
mediate grades and three for use in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school. A teachers’ 
guide accompanies the Chicken Series as well as 
each of the other two series previously mentioned. 


The final series of materials planned in connec- 
tion with the Sloan Experiment in Kentucky con- 
sists of six books designed for use in the junior 
high school. This series centers attention upon 
the community of “Springville” and its problems 
of providing adequate food, clothing and shelter. 
All the varied problems confronted by the citizens 
of “Springville” are considered in relation to means 
of solving these problems through assistance of 
local agencies. The six books of this series have 
been used experimentally in grades eight to ten. 
Revisions are now being made in line with recom- 
mendations received from teachers and pupils who 
have used the books experimentally. This final 
series of books became available for general dis- 
tribution in April, 1948. 


Besides these four series of Sloan materials, other 
miscellaneous materials produced for specific pur- 
poses include a language workbook, Mother Goose 
rhymes reworded to emphasize proper diet, a song- 
book of familiar tunes containing new verses em- 
phasizing desirable food practices, a book on raising 
goats, and one on growing strawberries. With 
completion of all of the Sloan materials, teachers 
will have available instructional materials which 
relate directly to problems of living in specific 
types of communities and which can serve as guide- 
posts in the preparation of other books focusing 
attention on similar community problems. 


As pointed out previously, these various readers 
were supplied to the experimental schools. At the 
same time the evaluation program was carried for- 
ward in both the experimental and control schools. 
A comprehensive report of the results of the eval- 
uation program was issued in 1944,' The evidence 
collected indicated encouraging results regarding 
the effectiveness of efforts at improving commun- 
ity living through the schools. The fact that 
children in the experimental schools exhibited as 
much or more academic progress as children in 





1 Maurice F, Seay and Leonard E, Meece. The Sloan 
Experiment in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service. Volume XVI, No. 4, June, 1944. 
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control schools is in itself an indication that this 
approach to economic education can produce de- 
sirable learnings. 


The available evidence regarding the merit of the 
experiment and the obvious interest of teachers and 
children in the schools in economic education in- 
dicated the necessity of more comprehensive efforts 
at curriculum revision. In 1944, therefore, two 
twelve-grade schools, a six-grade school in a rel- 
atively underprivileged environment, and another 
one-teacher school were selected for extension of the 
Sloan Experiment. These schools have become 
generally known as the “three-way schools” since 
food, clothing, and shelter have received emphasis 
in their respective curricula. A supervisor also be- 
gan working intensively with these schools in ef- 
forts to provide guidance and stimulation to teach- 
ers cooperating in the experiment. Currently 
available evidence in the form of anecdotal records, 
records of supervisory activities, appraisals of 
teachers and pupils, photographic records of phy- 
sical changes in classrooms, and interest of the 
communities in the schools indicates that schools 
can contribute greatly to the improvement of liv- 
ing through the school curriculum. 


A few of the major implications and conclusions 
of this Experiment are listed below. 


1. Schools can contribute significantly to the 
improvement of community living. This con- 
clusion seems almost trite, yet casual observation 
clearly indicates the urgency of concerted efforts 
in this direction. The Sloan Experiment demon- 
strates that programs for economic betterment of 
living will result in important outcomes. 


2. Materials of instruction oriented in persistent 
problems of living are required for significant cur- 
riculum change to be effected. One of the out- 
standing contributions of the Sloan Experiments is 
the demonstration that such materials can be pro- 
duced. Procedures employed in production of 
these materials show how local institutions can co- 
operate with public schools in preparation and use 
of materials adapted to the needs of particular lo- 
calities and regions. 


3. Curriculum experimentation with materials 
and activities designed to develop economic com- 
petence is an effective means of curriculum re- 
organization. Numerous efforts at all-out cur- 
riculum reorganization have demonstrated the dif- 


ficulties often encountered in securing teacher and 
community acceptance of change. Throughout the 
development of the Sloan Experiment in Kentucky 
each teacher and each school have been encouraged 
to proceed with curriculum development in the 
manner which was most appropriate for local con- 
ditions and demands. It is apparent to most ob- 
servers today that fundamental curriculum reor- 
ganization is a basic need of the average American 
school. The results of the Sloan Experiment dem- 
onstrate how one approach to this reorganization 
may take place. 


4. Curriculum change is a social process which 
is often as difficult of achievement as any other 
type of social change. Consequently, continuous 
in-service education is required if real curriculum 
change results. Recognition of this condition led 
to more direct supervision and assistamce im the 
“three-way” schools of the Sloan Experiment than 
was characteristic of the early experimental and 
control schools. The development of effective 
in-service education programs is likewise essential 
in all school systems if instructional improvement 
is to be accomplished. 


5. Orientation of the curriculum in problems of 
living assures achievement of the traditional edu- 
cational objective of proficiency im the academic 
skills. All the available evidence om academic 
achievement in the Sloan schools points conclusively 
to the fact that skills cam be taught successfully 
through utilization of materials focused upon com- 
munity problems. This conclusion is im accord 
with evidence collected in other experiments and 
should provide additional assurance to those who 
have been reluctant to advocate a program of edu- 
cation oriented in contemporary problems because 
of a fear of failure to develop competence im the 
basic skills. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 








BEREA’S EXTENSION OPPORTUNITY 
SCHOOLS 


Following the first Berea Opportunity School 
in 1925, one of its members urgently asked Helen 
Dingman for “a little opportunity school for my 
community.” Thus it came that the next fall six 
persons from Berea College traveled to Carr Creek, 
Kentucky, to spend a long week end. The visit 
was so rewarding to the visitors in friendships 
made and in knowledge and understanding gained, 
and the people of Carr Creek so warmly declared 
a like gain that the extension opportunity school 
was accepted by Berea College as a fruitful, prac- 
ticable means of making and keeping connection 
with her chosen territory. 


A pretty uniform plan was working out. These 
schools were held only upon invitation from the 
community visited. That community entertained 
the visitors and paid half of the travel expense; 
Berea College paid half. This expense could be 
kept rather low: ordinarily a single car, owned and 
driven by one of the group, made the journey with- 
in a day. A reasonable charge of cost-per-mile 
and sometimes meals en route made the bill. Berea 
College gave the services of the traveling group. 


As time went on, the week end was cut a little 
in length, so that the group usually started on Fri- 
day, held its first program that night, and came 
home Sunday after a forenoon meeting. The na- 
ture of the program, however, changed very little, 
perhaps because from the start it had been con- 
ceived flexibly as to detail, though always based 
on principles of broad social enlightenment rather 
than of technical information. There were always 
discussions of historical and social subjects, usually 
coming out into affairs of the present day; always 
music, sometimes enriched by an instrumentalist of 
the group, invariably making large use of group 
singing with the learning of a beautiful new song 
or two; usually some great literature presented; 
and something else less universal, more especially 
adapted to the particular community—it might be 
some advice and guidance for better health, better 
farming, better home planning. Always someone 
in the group conducted a Sunday morning church 
service. Sometimes the service has been in a church 


building, sometimes in a much battered school 
room. 


Of course it has not been possible to cover Be- 
rea’s territory. In comparison with its size the 
visits have been very few, touching only a place 
here and there. But it can be said that the lines 
of friendly connection thus made have been rather 
surprisingly strong and real. Those of the Berea 
staff who have made these visits certainly have 
gained thereby an under-girding realization of how 
much Berea’s work goes beyond campus procedures. 
This realization should—we may say does—affect 
the vivify campus procedures. 


Of late these visiting groups have gone out less 
often. The campus opportunity school has 
flourished, but extension schools are few: yet no 
invitation from a community has been disregarded. 
Perhaps the knowledge that these week end visits 
are possible does not always exist, and needs spread- 


ing. 


May B. Smith 
Berea, Ky. 


WEST VIRGINIA 4-H CAMPS 
C. H. HARTLEY 


Camping in West Virginia dates back to July 
1915, when about twenty 4-H Club members in 
Randolph County, accompanied by the county agri- 
cultural agent, J. V. Shipman, and the state 4-H 
club leader, William H. Kendricks, established 
Camp Good Luck. This is said to be first organ- 
ized 4-H camp. Ina few years the movement had 
spread over the state. In August 1920, a group 
of some fifty West Virginia boys, ten or fifteen 
from Maryland and fifty or sixty from Virginia 
held a Tri-State Camp at Grottoes, Virginia. 


After six years of 4-H camping, the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature, at its 1921 session, established 
the West Virginia State 4-H Camp, which is lo- 
cated at Jackson’s Mill, site of the boyhood home 
of the famous Civil War general, “Stonewall” 
Jackson. This was the pioneer development of its 
kind, and today it is no doubt one of the finest, if 
not the finest, 4-H camp in the world. 

Camps are located within reasonably easy reach 
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of every 4-H member. A number of counties in 
West Virginia have developed permanent county 
camps. Many of these are very well equipped. 
They are used by other groups when not in use by 
the 4-H boys and girls. A recent survey showed 
an investment of almost a million dollars in these 
camping facilities. The greater part of this cost 
was met through gifts and donations from various 
organizations and individuals. The people of West 
Virginia are convinced that 4-H camping is a 
worthwhile experience for boys and girls! 


The cost of attending camp averages a dollar 
and a half per day—or less. In many cases, some 
of the cost can be paid by bringing some farm or 
garden product—such as eggs, chickens, potatoes, 
and the like. This fee covers the cost of food 
and supplies, and enables the camp to employ cooks 
and dishwashers so the club member may give his 
full time to camp activities. In 1948 the 4-H 
Clubs had an enrollment of more than 30,000. 
More than twenty-five percent spent a week in 
one of the 4-H camps. 


The daily schedule includes rising at 6:45 a.m., 
cleaning the cabins, daily inspection, breakfast and 
three class periods and an assembly in the morning. 
These topics are typical of those studied in the 
classes: safety, 4-H information, conservation, 
courtesy, folk games, singing, song leadership, 


crafts, flower arrangements, good grooming, 
famous paintings, health hints, and enjoying the 
out-of doors. 


After lunch there are periods for work in crafts, 
tribai meetings, tribal games and swimming. Each 
camper belongs to a_ tribe—Delaware, Mingo, 
Cherokee, or Seneca. The tribe has a chief, saga- 
more, a song leader, and a cheer leader. Each tribe 
member is proud of his tribe and loyal to it, vying 
with other tribes in games, contests, talent shows, 
and crafts to bring honor to his tribe. 


At supper each day eight campers are honored 
for some “best” thing they have done during the 
day. After supper there are talent shows, other 
special events, vespers, the Council Circle, and then 
the campers are off to bed after a full, but exciting 
day. 





courtesy C. H. Hartley 


During the early years of our camping ex- 
perience, many of the classes were related to pro- 
jects being carried out by club members. These, of 
course, were subjects in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. However, in recent years preference has 
been given to good citizenship and the personal de- 
velopment of the member. 





Mr. Hartley is the 4-H Club Leader for the State 
of West Virginia. 
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A Gentleman Came To Our House 


(A one-act play of the mountains) 


JANE BISHOP 


The scene is in the cabin of the Hurley Family 
situated in the Roan Valley Region in Western 
North Carolina, near Loafer’s Glory. 

Scene I—Late August, about five o’clock one eve- 

ning 
Scene II—A week later 
Time—The present 

Characters 

Don Hill—The gentleman 
Nettie Hurley—A farmer’s wife 
Jed Hurley—The farmer 
Sam Hurley—The oldest son 
Effie—His wife 
Nancy—The oldest daughter 
John Birch—Her sweetheart 
Jed, Jr. (Boy)—The youngest son 
Becky-—The youngest daughter 


SCENE I 


(Net Hurley is putting away supper dishes and 
singly softly, “A Gentleman Came to Our 
House.” 

A gentleman came to our house, 

He would not tell his name 

He came to us a’singin, 

And he were not ashame— 

Oh, and he were not ashame. ’ 
(There is a knock on the door. Net looks startled.) 
Net (goes to the door, opens it and there stands 
Don Hill who smiles at her) 

Howdy, young man. 

Hello, Mrs. ...--- 

Hurley, boy, Net Hurley be my name. What 
yourn, and what kin I be doin’ fer ya? 

My name is Don Hill, mam, and I think I’ve 
gotten a little off the beaten track. I was 
looking for a place called “Loafer’s Glory,” 
but I don’t see any signs of a settlement 
around here. I was wondering if you could 
give me the directions. 

Well, I reckon you is near Loafer’s Glory as 
a body can git, since the boundries don’t 
necessarily begin or end. Now what you 
doing all this way from home, ’cause ' know 
well that you be from some fa: piea 


Net 


Don 
Net 


Don 


Net 


Don Well, you see, Mrs. Higley ---- 

Net Net, boy, nobody calls me:“Mrs.” 

Don You see, then, Net, I’ve been traveling 
around this part of the country for several 
weeks trying to learn every ballad and folk 
dance that I possibly can before I have to 
go back to school next month. I used to 
heard my grandmother, who came from 
Asheville, tell about the beautiful songs she 
used to know, and I’d get her to sing them 
for me, but some how I forgot them, and 
now I want to be able to know some like 
them, at least. 

Well, we do amight a’ singin’ and dancin’ 
round here. That is, we used to. My son, 
Sam, he’s the oldest un, married a right nice 
girl last year—her name Effie—and they 
born her baby still dead. Well, there’s been 
a heap of sadness in this house since last 
month, and about the only singin’ has been 
Effie sittin over there at that crib, making 
out that she was lullabyin’ that child to 
sleep. She seems nigh touched with all that 
hummin’ and cryin’. But you don’t want 
to hear about the singin’ we don’t do, I 
reckon. You want to hear about what we 
do do. 

I would like to hear some of it if I can— 
You think I might find a place to stay 
around here? . 

Don Hill, you be welcome to stay right here. 
We kin make room of some kind for you. 


Net 


Don 


Net 


Don 
Net 


Thats awfully nice of you, but —--- 


I reckon it be all right. Jed’ll not care. 
Now come the rest of the way in, and bring 
your stuff with you and put em down. Jed, 
that’s my man, and the youngins oughtta be 
here by now. We gotta new calf last night, 
and they just all trucked down to see it. 
Even got Effie to go to the barn—(She puts 
Don’s things in the corner.) 1 think I hear 
em comin’ now—why I do believe they’re a 
singin! (In the distance first, and then get- 
ting closer to the house, they can be heard 
singing “the Nightingale.’ They come 
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slowly into the house, looking bewildered at 
the presence of a stranger, and at the same 
time Don stands awe-struck at the sound of 
the melody, which brings back some kind of 
a memory to him. Effie goes immediately 
to the corner, giving Don just a shy glance, 
and sits down at the crib, sadly humming 
the same tune they were singing.) Jed, this 
here is Don Hill. He’s come to Loafer’s 
Glory to try to find some songs that his 
grandmother used to sing to him when he 
was a little feller. I done told him that we 
could put him up for a while, anyways, if’n 
it’s all right with you. What you think? 

Jed 1 can see no harm in it—and we know a heap 
of songs, and as for the place to stay, if 
we're suitin’ ya, you be welcome to the 
lean-to. This be the rest of my family, 
Hill,—This here’s Sam,—that’s Effie, his 
wife, and those two’s Becky and Boy. 

Don (He is very pleased with the whole situation 
and tries to tell them in the way he says) 
I sure am glad to know all of you, and | 
hope I won’t be any trouble for you. I'll 
see what I can do to help you with the 
work while I’m here. 

Jed You won’t be no trouble, and there’s not 
much doing in the way of work now the 
crops are all in. Now come on and set for 
awhile and we can talk a bit. I guess you’d 
rather sing and dance though, than talk, 
huh? 

Don _ I’m ready to do both, but I do want to hear 
some more songs like that one I heard you 
singing when you came in. 

Jed Effie, you care to join in? 

Effie (This is the first time we’ve heard her speak; 
her voice is soft, low, and sad.) I’ll just be 
listenin’ and sort of hummin’ along. 

/ed You youngins stop standin’ there with your 
mouths open, and use em for song. Boy, 
get your gi’tar down and play for us. (Dur- 
ing all this time there is a growing happiness 
about Jed and Net, and finally the youngins, 
when the strangeness of Don wears off. 
Effie is the only one that remains separated 
from them. Jed is the center of this hap- 
piness, and little Becky is beginning to cut 
shines around the “company.” Sam watches 
Effie for a while and then forgets her in his 
interest in what is going on.) 


Don There is one song that I’d like especially to 
find out if you know. I am not even sure 
of its name, though I think my grandmother 
called it “Twilight Shade” or “Evening,” or 
something like that. I can only remember 
the first verse. 

Boy 1 think I know whichen you mean—you 
hum it through and see if it’s the one I’m 
thinkin’ of. If it is I reckon I can teach 
the rest of it to ya’. 

(Don hums the melody through. It is a sad 
song, having to do with death, and he has 
forgotten about the effect that this might 
have on Effie. She gives a little start as 
he hums the song, but then there is the sign 
of a faint smile on her face as she listens. 
There is a short silence before Boy speaks.) 

Boy 1 thought that that was the one you were 
meaning. I guess I kin sing it for you. 
Evening Shade is the name we know it by. 

The day is past and gone 

The evening shades appear, 

Oh may we all remember well 
The night of death is near. 
Lord, keep us safe this night 
Secure from all our fears, 

May angels guard us while we sleep 
Till morning light appears. 
And when we early rise 

and view th’ unwearied sun 
May we set out to win the prize 
And after glory run. 

And when our days are past 
And we from time remove 

O may we in thy bosom rest 
The bosom of thy love. 

: (While Boy has been singing Effie has moved 
up closer to the group, but when she realizes 
that he is finished and they are watching 
her, she quickly goes back to her corner.) 

Don Boy’s that’s the one, and I want to learn it 
from you while I’m here. You know, 
you’ve got a very nice voice. Do you sing 
very much? 

Boy Only when I’m workin’ or when we have a 
dance down at the Glory school. 

(There is a sound of voices and a girl’s 
laugh outside, then) 

Nancy They treat me real good, and I get a lot 
of money, John, and anyhow, we got to 
wait till spring, Pa says so. Come on in for 
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a little bit. (They enter, looking happy and 
sort of wind blown from the walk from the 
farm where Nancy works.) Hello. (This 
is directed to Don who stands up.) 


John Evening, Jed. (pause) I see you got com- 
pany, I’ll just be goin’ on. Wanted to see 
Nan got home safe. 

Net John and Nan, this here is Don Hill who 


come to stay with us for a little. Come on 
in and set awhile, John. We’re havin’ a 
little song for Mr. Hill—here you can join 
with us, I reckon. 

(His tone belies his words, as he looks 
wearily from Don to Nancy) Glad to know 
you, Hill. But I best be gettin’ on back 
to the house. I be by for ya in the mornin’ 
Nan Hurley, right after light. You best 
get a good night’s sleep ’cause there be beans 
to do tomorrow. 

Night, John. I'll be ready. (She says this 
rather teasingly.) (John exits.) 

John mad about somethin’, Nan? 


(tosses her head) 
marryin’. 


John 


Nan 


Net 


Nan He just impatient about 


Becky You have any sense, Nan Hurley, you 
won’t give him a chance to git that way. 
Effie You do what your heart tells you, Nan, 
don’t pay no mind to Becky. 

That’s just what I be doin’, Effie. You 
aren’t finished singin’ are you? I feel like 
a song, myself, or a dance maybe. Are you 
likin’ to dance, Mr. Hill? (Nan looks at him 
constantly in an obviously flirting manner, 
and he reacts doubtfully.) 

I sure do like to dance, Nancy, and I would 
also appreciate it if you’d call me Don, and 
not Mr. Hill. 

Jed Boy, you reckon you could play a tune while 
we did a little dancin’? Let’s see what do 
know that yu’d like to do, Hill? 

Well, I don’t know the names of many— 
Why don’t we do some square dancing? 


Nan 


Don 


Don 


Boy You all git partners and I’ll see if I can play 
it along. 
(They do this. Effie stays in the corner, 
looks longingly as if she would like to take 
part, but Sam dances with Becky. Boy plays, 
Don and Nancy dance together, and Net 
and Jed happily take hands for the dance. 
They dance and ad lib during this, then 


breathlessly flop back in their seats after 
they have finished.) 
Boy, was that fun, we'll have to do some 
more of it. Nan, you’re real light on your 
feet. 
I’m lighter when I haven’t been workin’ all 
day. John don’t like to dance, and don’t 
like for me to when I’m tired. Reckon I’d 
best be gittin’ to bed as soon as we have 
another song. 
Boy, why don’t you show Don what a nice 
voice you got. We kin all just sit back 
and listen while you sing a sleepy one, and 
then we'll all be goin’t to bed. 
I guess I could sing “The Cuckoo,” sorta 
slow and soft to put us in a sleepin’ mood. 
That un’s sad soundin’, Boy. But I guess 
it don’t say nothin’ sad. 
Jed Go ahead and sing whatever you want, Boy. 
Boy (Sits back in all his glory with an audience 
that’s not his usual one and sings softly.) 

The cuckoo is a pretty bird 

She sings as she flies; 

She brings us glad tidings, 

She tells us no lies. 

She sucks all sweet flowers, 

To keep her voice clear; 

She never sings cuckoo 

Till evening is near. 

She flies the mountains over, 

She flies the world above; 

She flies back to the mountains, 

And mourns for her love. 

The cuckoo is a pretty bird, 

She sings as she flies; 

She brings us glad tidings, 

She tells us no lies. 
(Everyone is silent for a moment, then they 
start to move around getting ready to go to 
bed.) 
That was right purty, Boy, I reckon we'll 
all sleep good. ’Night, everybody. (She 
exits right, with Becky tagging along be- 
hind her.) 
Night. Sleep good, Mr. Hill. (The lat- 
ter is said shyly, and she rushes, after she 
has said it, into her room.) 
I’ll be a closin’ in, too. Net, you better git 
some beddin’ outta the chest for the lean-to. 
(They go off stage left together.) ’Night 
to you, young feller. You be gittin to bed, 


Don 


Nan 


Net 


Boy 


Becky 


Nan 


Becky 


Jed 
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Sam and Effie. (He calls this last over his 
shoulder.) Come on, Boy. (Boy follows.) 

Goodnight, Sam and Effie, I’ll see you to- 
morrow. (He goes out. Net comes right 
after him with blankets.) 

You two be goin’ to bed; it’s later than usual. 
(She goes out back door, takes lantern from 
back of door.) 

You have a good time tonight, Effie? I 
reckon we got to be happy more often. You 
go on to bed; I’m gonna have a look at the 
barn. (He goes ou the back door.) 
(Effie is left alone. She blows out one of 
the lamps and sits down again by the crib. 
She starts humming “The Cuckoo,” almost 
as if she were weeping. She is startled 
when Net comes in the door again.) 

Effie, I sure do wish you would join in when 
we have a good time like tonight. Reckon 
you'll be gittin’ better now? ‘You best git 
to bed. Night, Effie. (She exists left.) 
Night, Ma. (Starts humming again as the 
curtain closes on Scene I.) 

SCENE II 

Time—The last evening of Don Hill’s visit with 

the Hurleys’, a week later. 

Setting—The same. Don’s pack and hat are by 

the door. 

(As the scene opens, Sam and Effie, Don and 
Nancy, are dancing “Parson’s Farewell.” 
They finish the dance, laughing and all hav- 
ing a good time.) 

What did you say that was called, Nan? 
That’s “Parson’s Farewell.” It’s a whole 
pack of fun, don’t you think? Some man 
who came through Loafer’s Glory last year 
showed us how to do it. 

It sure is. I was just thinking. Some man 
just outside of Asheville taught me a song 
that is called “The Minister’s Farewell”— 
I wonder if there’s any connection. 

How did it go? 

Let’s see if I can remember it. It ought 
to be a good time to sing it since I’m leav- 
ing, even if I’m not a minister. 

Dear friends, farewell, I do you tell 
Since you and I must part; 

I go away and here you stay 

But still we’re joined in heart. 

Your love for me has been most free, 
Your conversation sweet; 


Don 


Net 


Sam 


Effie 


Don 
Nan 


Don 


Don 


How can I bear to travel where 
With you I cannot meet? 
Boy That’s real pretty—reckon I ought to try to 
learn it. 
You got no chance since Don be goin’ in 
just a little while. I guess we all goin’ to 
miss you when you leave, Don. Ma won’t 
have her water all carried, Boy’ll have to 
chop more wood than he’s used to now, and 
Pa won’t have no one to talk city affairs 
over with. John’ll be greatly relieved, 
though, I reckon, cause he sure hasn’t rel- 
ished you being here. He don’t take to 
strangers. 
I wouldn’t be surprised if John had reason 
for his worryin’, Nan, but he’ll calm down. 


Nan 


Ef fie 


Net Effie, Don still hasn’t heard you sing by 
yourself. Sing somethin’ for him that we’ve 
taught him this week, so he kin remember 
it longer. How about “The Nightingale”? 

Effie Why, I reckon I be glad to sing once by 


myself. I'll sing the “Nightingale” if 
Boy’ll sing the gentleman’s part. 

Boy That’s a good idea, Effie. I'll just sing 
where he talks, you do the rest—I mean 
the part that just explains the story. 


Effie (sings) One morning, one morning, one 
morning in May 
I met a fair couple a-making their 
way, 
And one was a lady so neat and so 
fair, 
The other a soldier, a brave vol- 
unteer. 
Boy (sings) Good morning, good morning, good 


morning to thee, 
O where are you going my pretty 
lady? 
O I’m going a-walking by the banks of the 
sea 
To see the water a-gliding, hear the 
nightingale sing. 
Boy Pretty lady, pretty lady, it’s time to give 
o’er, 


Effie 


O no pretty solder, please play one tune 
more, 
I’d rather hear your fiddle or the 
touch of one string 
Than see the waters a-gliding, hear 
the nightingale sing. 
Pretty soldier, pretty soldier, will 


Effie 
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you marry me? Sam That’s a real good idea, Nan. Come on, 
Boy No pretty lady that never can be; Effie. 


Don 


Jed 


Becky 


Don 


Becky 


Don 


Nan 


I have a wife in London and children 
twice three 
Two wives, and in the army, is too 
many for me. 
P’ll go back to London and stay 
there one year 
And often I’ll think of you my little 
dear 
If e’re I return it will be in the spring 
To see the waters a-gliding, hear the 
nightingale sing. 
(They have more or less acted this out, and 
everyone claps when they have finished.) 
Well, that was a fitting ending to a perfect 
week, and if I’m going to catch that man 
who I’m supposed to ride with, I’d better 
be going. 
Becky, are you goin’ to give Don what you 
been makin’ out there in the wood shed all 
this week? If you’re going to show him 
how to use it you best be gittin’ it out. 
Aw, Pa, I decided that it wasn’t very good, 
and I best keep it hid. 
Now if there’s something you’re holding out 
on me, Becky, I’ll always wonder what it 
was. If you made it, it’s bound to be some- 
thing I want. 
(She goes to the cupboard and brings out 
a wooden pipe, blows on it and hands it to 
Don.) Here ’tis, Don. It don’t work very 
well. 
(Blows a few notes, then smiles.) Gee, 
Becky, it’s wonderful. (Blows again) 
Thanks a lot! Well, I’ve got to go, and 
I hate like the dickens to leave. (He gets 
up—the rest of them do, too.) 


I reckon we kin all walk to the forks with 
you and wait for the truck. 


Net I reckon Jed and I'll just stay. You youngins 
go on down with Don. Goodbye, young 
feller. Come and see us again. 

Jed We'll be look’ fer you, Hill. S’been good 
knowin’ you. (Boy takes Don’s pack, they 
all go out except Net and Jed. As they go 
off into the distance they can be heard sing- 
ing “A Gentleman Came to Our House.” 
It grows softer; Net and Jed stand at the 
door and watch them until they are out of 
sight.) 

Net (She puts chairs in place, straightens things a 
little.) You know, Jed, we haven’t had 
such a heap o’ fun in ages. I do hope Effie 
will be happy all the time now. You think 
Don will ever come back and see us? 

Jed 1 do hope he comes back next year. But 
even if he don’t we'll have to keep singin’ 
and dancin’ just like we used to do. Guess 
Nan was a little struck by him, huh? 

Net Oh, Nan be marryin’ John no’s she got him 
plenty jealous. 

Jed Well, there’s work a’plenty to be done to- 

morrow, so I’ll be closin’ in. Better not 
stay up too late, Net. You look tired. 
(Exits left.) 
(Net notices that Don’s hat is still by the 
door. She picks it up and seems to start 
for the door, then hangs it up on the door 
and smiles.) 

Net It’s not much good, and Boy’ll like wearin’ 
it. Sorta seems like he left a little of him- 
self with us. (She crosses to the. door and 
looks down the direction of the road as the 
curtain falls.) 





Jane Bishop is a recent graduate of Berea College 


® 


and is now the recreation leader at Hindman Settle- 


ment School, Hindman, Kentucky. 
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THE RECREATION SECTION 


The recreation section of this magazine belongs 
to you who are interested in the recreational activ- 
sties of the Southern Mountains. We want to have 
in its columns announcements of recreational events, 
reports of conferences and workshops. And we 


also want to make available material which will 
help you as leaders to broaden and strengthen your 
program. This time we have an article on pup- 
petry. In later issues we plan to have articles on 
nature study, crafts, dramatics, singing, folk games 
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and dances, and other subjects. Do you have sug- 
gestions for other articles? Do you have needs we 
can help you with? Do you know of outstanding 
recreation programs or events with which we should 
be acquainted? 


We want to know what is going on in the area 
and what you think can be done to improve our 
recreational program. So let us know what you 
are doing. 

Recreation Editor 


On February 3, 1949, the recreation movement 
in the Southern Highlands lost one of its most 
loyal workers when Thomas S. Moore, 45, was 
killed in a tragic automobile-Greyhound bus col- 
lision three miles from his home at Ezel, Kentucky. 
His son Churchill, who was only 11 years old, lost 
his life in the same accident. Tom was born at 
Lexington, Virginia, and was a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University. He came to Kentucky 
in 1931 and in the years following worked at 
Wooton Community Center, Stuart Robinson 
School, Highland Institute, Jackson High School, 
and Ezel. An unassuming and modest man, he was 
seldom in the limelight in the recreation conferences 
and workshops where we saw him. But he was 
always there, contributing his stability and youthful 
enthusiasm. Indeed, Tom could always be counted 
on: he always came to workshops and institutes; 
he always brought a group to the festivals; he al- 
ways responded when written for an opinion or 
for support. When we planned new events and 
began to enumerate our resources, how often we be- 
gan by saying, “Well, there’s Tom Moore; he will 
support us.” We share with his wife and two sur- 
viving children and with the Ezel community a 
deep sense of loss. Like them we are comforted by 
knowing of the continuing joy and pleasure he has 
brought to hundreds of Kentucky mountain boys 
and girls. 


CHRISTMAS COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 

On Sunday afternoon, December 26, the doors 
of the Council office opened, and from all direc- 
tions folks began to come in to register for the 
eleventh annual Christmas Country Dance School 
held at Berea under the joint sponsorship of the 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers and Berea 
College. 


That night, after a banquet complete with 
candles and a glowing Christmas tree, there was an 


informal program of music and carol-singing. 


The next day classes began in earnest. The 
mornings were filled with three dance sessions 
and one discussion period. As usual, American, 
English, and Danish dances were taught, but this 
year the American tradition was featured under 
the leadership of Miss Grace Ryan, author of 
DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS and member of 
the staff of Central State Teachers College in 
Michigan. Other leaders included George Bid- 
strup, Miss Lovaine Lewis, Mrs. Raymond Mc- 
Lain, Miss Edna Ritchie, and Frank Smith, who 
was the director of the school. 


Because of the widely felt need in the area for 
a program of varied recreational activities greater 
attention was paid this year to folk arts other 
than dancing with the afternoon sessions largely 
devoted to puppetry, crafts, Mummers play, re- 
corder-playing, and singing under the direction of 
Mrs. Frank Smith, Miss Jean Hemphill, Miss Jane 
Bishop, and Mrs. Raymond McLain. 


Every night there was a country dance party 
followed by refreshments and informal get-to- 
gethers in the parlor. These informal sessions pro- 
vided some of the highlights of the School: Billy 
Foster of Delaware County,. Ohio, pictured in 
telling detail the physical setting of old-time 
Square dances and showed us the nimble jig the 
men used to dance; Georg Bidstrup gave us, in his 
usual hilarious fashion, some of the history and 
social setting of the Danish dances; and Mrs. Mc- 
Lain gave a witty account of her experiences with 
various folk dance groups in Europe this summer. 


The climax of the School was reached with the 
New Year’s Eve Party which began with a couple 
of hours of dancing, continued with a Mummer’s 
play and a Punch and Judy show, and concluded 
at midnight with the traditional grand march, “beeg 
circle,” and Auld Lang Syne. 


On Saturday morning a long and helpful evalu- 
ation session was held though many had gone home 
by this time because of threatening weather. Many 
suggestions for improving the school were offered. 
It was felt that the experience in crafts was very 
successful this year, and plans for expanding and 
strengthening this part of the program were sug- 
gested. There was an evident concern that this 
school retain its prime interest in the needs of the 
Southern Mountains and that we do more with our 
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traditional regional dances. But the value of hav- 
ing participants from outside the area was also 
recognized; in fact one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of this School was the high proportion of 
non-mountain participants. Exactly half of the 
112 people attending were from outside the area. 
Sixteen states were represented. 


Partly because of the presence of many non- 
mountain people, partly because so many old 
friends were absent this year—Miss Marie Marvel 
and Miss May Gadd were especially missed, and 
partly because the schedule was so full of planned 
activities that many informal activities were 
crowded out the school had less spontaneity and 
developed less unity and feeling of community than 
in some previous years. Even so a remarkable 
esprit de corps developed and people left with 
pleasant memories and with high hopes for next 
year. 


PUPPERTY CAN BE FUN 

Christmas dinner was over. 
Some were brushing up the din- 
ing room. Father had settled in- 
to an easy chair with his lighted 
pipe. Mother was in the kitchen 
putting away food. The two 
little ones had gone back to their 
toys under the Christmas tree. 
A visiting member of the house 
unseen by the others crawled be- 
hind the couch, put a puppet on 
each hand and with a shrill “puppet cry,” com- 
manding the attention of everyone, made an en- 
trance along the top of the couch and began a 
puppet show. Father left his chair in a hurry, 
Mother came in from the kitchen to see what was 
up and the puppeteer heard one of the older chil- 
dren say in an excited voice over the phone, 
“Come up here, Bobby, just as fast as you can. 
We're having a show.” Bobby did and so did 
other neighbors for as soon as this show was over 
they clamored for another. Then the children got 
behind the couch and entertained the rest with an 
impromptu performance. No doubt they will re- 
member this pleasant experience all their lives for 
-it was their very first introduction to the wonder- 
ful, magical land of puppetry where little tiny 
people come to life at the will of a human being. 


eS 
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The puppet family is a great one in size, variety 
and antiquity. In the National Museum in 


Washington, the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, the Brooklyn and Chicago Museums 
there are many strange varieties of puppets from 
the ends of the earth. Puppet is the family name 
whether the doll fits over the hand, hangs from 
strings, is worked by rods or slides in grooves. 
However, in this article we will speak of them 
as marionettes, hand-and-rod puppets and fist pup- 
pets. 


A marionette is a complete body controlled by 
strings. It may have as few as five or as many 
as twenty-five. It can walk, crawl, dance, float 
like a phantom or leap into the air. Because of 
its indirect control, twisting strings and legs, it is 
the most difficult of all the puppets both to con- 
struct and to manipulate. His movements cannot 
be counted upon, especially with an amateur; but 
in the hands of a master, he is a marvelous little 
animated creature. Don’t attempt making marion- 
ettes with a group unless you have had a great deal 
of experience. Many a marionette show has been 
started with all good intentions and has fallen by 
the wayside long before it ever reached production 
because construction methods were too difficult 
and took too long. If this field appeals, buy a 
good book which gives full information about 
construction and production and plunge in. See 
every good professional show you can and try to 
get behind the scenes either before or after a per- 
formance. 


The hand-and-rod puppet is a fairly newcomer 
to the puppet field at least in this country. The 
head is controlled by one hand of the puppeteer 
under a glove, and the little puppet hands, with 
small rods attached, are controlled by the other 
hand of the puppeteer. Hand-and-rod puppets 
are especially appealing to high school students. 
They are simple enough so permit easy operation 
and yet professional enough to get out of the “doll 
classification.” Once college students have worked 
with this particular kind, they recognized it as a 
powerful dramatic form. Ohio State University 
has pioneered in this field in recent years under 
Marjorie Batchelder and Vivian Michael. 


A first puppet is vastly simpler to make and 
operate than a marionette or hand-and-rod but 
he too has his pecularities. His queer shaped 
“middle” is his greatest shortcoming but that can 
be overcome with proper draping and clothing. 
He is a little clown. He can dart about unencum- 
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bered by strings and controls. He usually has no 
legs but the audience doesn’t even miss them. He 
can appear at the table, salt and pepper every- 
thing within reach and kid the children into eating 
their spinach. His action is direct. The pup- 
peteer’s hand is its body. But this same hand that 
gives him his bounding life holds him to the ground 
and must never be seen by the audience. 


If you have made a fist puppet and don’t know 
what to have him do, practice by trying out the 
simplest actions until you see his possibilities. Let 
him practice his entrance over and over. Let him 
face the audience, pause, look to the right, then 
to the left, gaze, bow and turn his back and peep 
around, listen, salute, hide his face, clasp hands, 
rub nose and ear, wipe mouth, wring hands. Let 
him march to music, dance, thrust out his chest 
then his head, twirl a club, play “peas porridge 
hot,” wash face, fan himself, eat, drink, shake fist, 
hide face, weep, go to sleep and so on and on. 
The simplest action should be made important and 
the more action the better. Then make two pup- 
pets perform together—one on each hand. Let 
them dance, embrace, curtesy, chase each other, 
sit down, weep on each other’s shoulder and by all 
means have a good fight. When they talk be sure 
that the talker moves while the listener “listens” 
and responds by nod or protest. 


Children take to puppets like ducks to water 
especially the fist puppets. But acting them is not 
simply a child’s game. The skill required for cre- 
ating, manipulating and dramatizing has challenged 
the minds of the most creative people through the 
ages. For a long time their rightful home was the 
church where they played Bible stories and moral- 
ities until they grew too funny about Holy things 
and were turned out and preached against. The 
church in the 17th century by denouncing the stage 
and closing the theaters drove the actors to become 
puppeteers and thus inaugurated that golden age 
of puppets when they reigned over the drama of 
all Europe. In the last twenty or thirty years a 
great revival of this art has been taking place in 
this country. Today there are many professionals 
on the stage with their intricate puppets and 
marionettes and now with television coming to the 
force, more and more puppeteers are entering that 
field. Many schools, camps, workshops and recre- 
ational centers include puppetry in their activities. 
Puppetry is used in hospitals, by occupational 


, 


therapists, by psychologists with problem children, 
and it played a big part in helping to wipe out il- 
literacy in Mexico. 


Puppetry overcomes shyness because the person 
operates behind a curtain hidden from his audience. 
He forgets himself and becomes that little actor 
who can get by with a great deal of kidding—more 
than he ever could in real life. It can improve the 
speech, stir the imagination and memory and en- 
courage teamwork and group cooperation. In fact 
the puppet theater if rightly used is unsurpassed in 
its possibilities for integrated social experiences and 
individual accomplishment. 

The puppet show should be a creative experience 
from modeling and painting the heads to writing 
the lines and acting them on the tiny stage. In 
most educational institutions, however, they seem 
to have their headquarters in the art department. 
They provide handy problems in modeling, cos- 
tuming, carving and painting. Quite often every- 
body becomes so involved in making that they 
overlook the fact that a puppet is really an actor. 
As a result the figure ends up in an art exhibit. 
We should judge the puppet on the basis of its per- 
formance on the stage as an actor first and as a 
piece of craftsmanship second. 


What kind of play should we choose for our 
puppets? Many fairy tales are much over-worked. 
They are generally good material but should be 
chosen with greatest care. To high school boys 
and girls they might be sissy. The puppet is a 
natural satirist so give him an opportunity to poke 
fun. Make use of music. Dramatized Ballads by 
Tobit and White are very adaptable for hand pup- 
pets. Our own folk songs and folk tales from the 
Southern Mountain area are good. Some moun- 
tain folk songs we have dramatized with a great 
deal of fun are “The Little Devils,” “Cock Robin,” 
“Father Grume” and “Froggie Went A-Courtin.” 
In the latter we staged the wedding of Miss Mousie 
and Mr. Froggie with an owl for the preacher, 
Uncle Rat to give the bride away and two little 
love birds to scatter flowers. Then of course all 
the wedding guests arrived to perform including 
the Goose with his fiddle and Bumble Bee with his 
banjo. 


People who are interested in all kinds of puppets 
should know of the national organization—PUP- 
PETEERS OF AMERICA. The membership is 


composed mostly of amateurs with enough pro- 
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fessionals to keep the standards very high. If you 
would like to join, write to Miss Jean Starr Wiksell, 
4846 Tulane Drive, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Members are entitled to attend the June 1949 
festival to be held in Detroit, to receive their 
quarterly publication, to ask for loan exhibit of 
puppets and books, and call on their advisory ser- 
vice if they need help. 

The writer will send upon request a mimeo- 
graphed paper describing the making of papier- 
mache puppet and marionette heads and also a plan 
for a simple collapsible stage which has been 
worked out by professional puppeteers and could 
be made in a workshop. 

—Fannie McLellan 


HAND AND ROD PUPPETS, by Marjorie 
Batchelder and Vivian Michael, $1.25. The Ohio 
State University Publications, Columbus, Ohio. 

THE PUPPET THEATRE HANDBOOK, by 
Marjorie Batchelder. Harper and Bros., 1947, 
New York, $3.75. (Very comprehensive technical 
book for beginners and experienced puppeteers. In- 
cludes marionettes, fist puppets and hand-and- 


rod.) 


A HANDBOOK OF FIST PUPPETS, by Bessie 

A. Ficklen, $2.75. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia or New York. 
PUPPETRY IN THE CURRICULUM, Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 1, 1947-48 Series, New York 
Board of Education, New York City, 30c. (The 
two chapters—one on “Introducing Puppetry in 
the Curriculum” and “Practical Use of Puppetry 
in the Classroom” are the result of this activity 
carried out with hundreds of children and scores 
of teachers.) 


TREASURE CHEST OF MARIONETTES 
Hobby-Craft 


Book 1—HOW TO MAKE MARIONETTE 
PUPPET HEADS 


Book 2—HOW TO MAKE MARIONETTE 
BODIES, FEET, HANDS AND 
JOINTS 


Book 3—MARIONETTE CON TROLS, 
STRINGING AND MANIPULATION 


Book 4—MARIONETTE STAGECRAFT 
Treasure Chest Publications, New York, Each book 
25c. A good book store or publishing house will 


have to order them for you. Send money in ad- 


vance. 


DRAMATIZED BALLADS, by Tobit and White, 
Dutton and Co. 


KNOXVILLE WORKSHOP 


The Knoxville Center of the Country Dance 
Society wishes to express its thanks to the Recre- 
ation Committee of the Council of Southern Moun- 
tain Workers for making it possible to have Miss 
May Gadd present as leader in a workshop during 
the week of November 1-6. 


This workshop was sponsored by the Country 
Dance group in cooperation with the Y. W. C. A. 
and the City Recreation Department. The first 
three days of Miss Gadd’s week here were filled 
with engagements at Park and South Knoxville 
Junior High Schools, the University of ‘Tennessee, 
Payne Avenue Negro Community Center (where a 
group of negro recreation leaders and teachers par- 
ticipated) and at a meeting of Knox County High 
School teachers. Miss Gadd spent one evening 
with the Country Dance group and another at Oak 
Ridge visiting the various recreational centers there. 
During the last three days of the week, a Leaders’ 
Institute was held which was attended by leaders 
from the city of Knoxville and its vicinity. 


It is sincerely hoped that such a workshop may 
be continued here annually. 


Mary K. Scarbrough 
Knoxville Center 


PINE MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP 
During their two days at Pine Mountain, Miss 
Gadd and Miss Avril kept to a rigorous schedule. 
They had a daily session with each of the four 
classes where they taught dances suited to their 
various levels of experience. 


Both evenings after supper the dining room floor 
was cleared for a party in which the newly learned 
dances were featured. The skilled teaching and 
prompt carry-over seemed to inspire new students 
with confidence for they entered whole-heartedly 
into the dancing. 


Besides playing for all the dancing and teaching 
games, Miss Avril taught folk songs in the inter- 
missions in the parties. Also at one assembly her 
violin held the center of the stage as she played for 
us folk dances and songs in her own delightful 
fashion. 
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The visit was an enriching experience for the 
staff and the students. Although groups from 
several public high schools were invited to partici- 
pate, only a few visitors took advantage of this 
workshop. 

Dorothy Nace 
Pine Mountain Settlement School 


OLD SIDE DOOR: A KENTUCKY 
MOUNTAIN DANCE 


(Editor's Note: One of the difficulties we face in 
strengthening the American part of our three-fold 
dance tradition— American, Danish, and English— 
in the Southern Highlands is the lack of published 
material describing native dance. In the hope of 
stimulating people in other parts of the region to 
set down local dances and share them with us, the 
Recreation Editor asked Patrick E. Napier, a stu- 
dent at Berea College whose home is in Perry 
County, Kentucky, to describe one more or less 
typical dance along with a description of the social 
and cultural setting in which it was used.) 


Like many other people I am interested in seeing 
our Kentucky mountain square dancing revived. 
We have a rich source from which to draw ma- 
terial. 


Most of the square dancing in my community 
has moved from the home to the “beer joints,” 
“road houses,” “honky tonks,” or “jenny barns” 
as they are now called. Good square dancing and 
beer or “moonshine” do not mix. By allowing these 
places to take over the square dances the young 
people as well as the old have suffered. So has the 
dancing, for it has become more or less commercial- 
ized and is not nearly as good now as it was several 
years ago. Since I enjoy square dances so much, 
I have been a few times to the “dancehalls by the 
side of the road.” There was no caller. The music 
was too loud and everyone was dancing a different 
figure at the same time; it was a riot. There was 
not much to the dance and what there was was so 
rough that it was impossible to enjoy it. 


The last time I went to a dance in a private 
home was in my home town of Hazard, Perry 
County, Kentucky, on the New Year’s Eve when 
we welcomed 1940. We danced all night and went 
home at daylight the next morning. 


Since square dancing differs in each community 
I will describe a dance which we did that night 
and one which is typical of my region. I do not 


know where this particular figure originated but 
it has been danced there for many years. 


The size of rooms in the mountains limits the 
number of couples in a set. We danced with four 
couples in each set, as a rule. If there were more 
couples who wanted to dance, and there always 
were, they could join the set but we never had 
over seven couples to the set. If there were eight 
couples then the furniture was moved out of an- 
other room and another set with its own caller was 
tormed. 


Local musicians were used (and at no cost). We 
had a fiddle, guitar and banjo player. Usually 
only two of them played at a time in order to give 
the third a chance to dance. The musicians were 
pretty good and never tried to drown out the 
caller. 


The tunes they played were numerous and varied. 
Some of them were: “Cripple Creek,” “Turkey In 
The Straw,” “Little Birdie,” “Chinese Breakdown,” 
“Billy in the Low Ground,” “Flop Eared Mule.” 
One of the most important qualities needed in the 
music is a good steady beat. 

The steps used varied with the individual danc- 
ers. Some used a fast walk, some a slow running 
step; some used few foot movements and change- 
steps while others used a great variety of foot 
movements. Each dancer had his own pattern 
and usually those who had the most intricate foot 
movements were considered the best dancers. Re- 
gardless of the steps used all the dancers kept to- 
gether. 


We used the social dance position for swinging 
but my father (who is a native of Perry County, 
and is now sixty-eight years old) tells me that back 
when he was younger they used the two-hand 
swing. 


To “run a set” means that each couple dances 
the figure with each of the other couples in the set, 
the set being four couples as a rule. (Often the 
word “set” is used to refer to the dance itself.) 

The Number 1 man calls figure for the dance. 
One of our favorite figures is called “Old Side 
Door.” It goes like this: 


Opening Call 
ALL HANDS UP AND CIRCLE LEFT 


(All eight take hands in a ring and circle 
to the left.) 
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HALFWAY AND BACK 
(All eight circle back to the right still hold- 
ing hands.) 
SWING YOUR PARTNER 
(Swing your partner once around.) 
CORNER TOO 
(Swing your partner once around.) 
SWING YOUR OWN LIKE YOU USED TO DO 
(Swing your partner once around.) 
PROMENADE 


(Promenade counter-clockwise to places— 
right hands in right over left hands in left.) 


Figure 
AROUND THIS COUPLE LADY IN THE 
LEAD 


The second couple drop hands and stand 
facing the inside of the ring while the No. 1 
lady, followed by the No. 1 man, moves 
to the right of the No. 2 couple and goes 
behind the No. 2 couple.) 


GENT FALLS THROUGH AND HE TAKES 
THE LEAD 


(The No. 1 man comes between the No. 2 
couple while the No. 1 woman goes on 
around the No. 2 couple. The No. 1 man 
is now in the lead. He goes to the right 
behind the No. 2 couple while the No. 1 
woman follows behind him.) 


LADY FALLS THROUGH THE OLD SIDE 
DOOR—SIDE COUPLES SWING 


(The No. 1 lady passes between the No. 2 
couple and is swung by the No. 1 man 
while the second couple swings.) 


AND COUPLE FOUR 


(First and second couples join hands in a 
ring and circle to the left.) 
DO-SI-DO 

(This do-si-do, one of the simpler ones, is 
usually done after the figure is danced with 
each couple. Each man takes his partner’s 
left hand in his right. She walks around 
her partner, passing in front of him as she 
moves to the left, goes behind him, and 
comes out to her own place on his right. 


Each man then swings his opposite lady 
once around and thereafter swings his part- 
ner Once around.) 

Some callers like to follow the do-si-do call 
line with “patter” such as this: 


AND A LITTLE MORE DOUGH 

CHICKEN IN THE BREADPAN PICKING UP 
DOUGH 

DON’T YOU KNOW YOU CAN’T TRACK A 
RABBIT WHEN THERE AIN’T NO SNOW 


ONE MORE SWING AND ON YOU GO. 


(This is optional, depending on how much 
wind the caller has.) 

After the No. 1 couple has danced the figures 
and do-si-do with the No. 2 couple they dance with 
the No. 3 couple and then with the No. 4 couple. 

The two couples who are not dancing the figure 
may dance a hoe-down or just pat their hands and 
keep time with the music by patting their feet on 
the floor. 

After the No. 1 couple has danced the figure and 
do-si-do around the set one-fourth of the dance is 
over, and then what is sometimes called a “filler,” 
or another “opening call,” follows. 

CIRCLE EIGHT 
(All eight take hands and circle to the left.) 
BACK TO THE RIGHT AND GET THEM 
STRAIGHT 
(All eight circle back to the right still hold- 
ing hands.) 
PARTNER SWING 
CORNER SWING 
PROMENADE YOUR PARTNER AROUND 


THE RING 
(Always promenade back to your original 
places.) 

The No. 2 couple now dances the same figure 
and do-si-do with No. 3, the No. 4, and finally the 
No. 1 couple. Then another “filler” is usually 
called. The filler may be anything the caller de- 
sires. Here is another one: 

SWING YOUR PARTNER 


(Swing your partner once around.) 


OPPOSITE TOO 
(Swing your corner once around.) 
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NOW SWING THAT PRETTY GAL IN BLUE 
(Swing your partner once around.) 

AND PROMENADE 
(Promenade once around to your original 
place.) 


The No. 3 couple now dances the same figure 
and do-si-do with No. 4, and No. 1, and then No. 2 
couple. After this, another “filler” is called. Here 
is a short one: 


CORNER SWING 
(Swing your corner once around.) 


PROMENADE YOUR PARTNER AROUND 
THE RING 
(Here, the partners do not swing but take 
hands in the promenade position and prom- 
enade once around to places.) 

The No. 4 couple now dances the same figure 
and do-si-do with the No. 1 couple, then the No. 2 
couple, and finally with the No. 3 couple. Now 
that all the couples have completed the round of 
couples we have an “ending call,” one of which 


might be: 
Ending Call 

CIRCLE LEFT 

(All eight join hands and circle to the left.) 
BACK TO THE RIGHT IN A SINGLE LINE 
LADIES IN FRONT, GENTS BEHIND 

(All eight drop hands and circle back to the 

right; the man’s partner in front of him.) 
YOU SWING YOURS, AND I’LL SWING 
MINE 


(Swing your partner once around.) 
DON’T FORGET THAT GAL BEHIND 

(Swing your corner once around.) 
PROMENADE—YOUR KNOW WHERE AND 
I DON’T CARE 


TAKE YOUR HONEY TO A ROCKING 
CHAIR. 


(Promenade out to the side of the room; the 
first couple usually leads off first.) 
This completes the dance. The fillers may be 


changed, interchanged, or left out, but only one 
figure is danced while the set is being run. When 
you dance all night, as we used to do, all the 
figures that a caller knows can be used and none 
will be repeated. Everyone will know the figures 
after they have been danced in this way. 


I realize that people dance differently in all 
parts of our State and Southern Region; so if 
people in other places don’t dance like this then, 
all right, it does not hurt the dance nor the dancers. 
None of us is wrong; we are just different. 

Patrick E. Napier 
Berea College 


REQUEST FROM INDIA 


The Council has received the following letter 
from the Institute of Research and Information in 
India: 

“Sir: 

We received your address from 
the U. S. Public Health Service, in 
response to our request for informa- 
tion on the subject of actual field- 
work in the village. We are in- 
terested in village reconstruction 
work besides conducting research on 
subjects relating to it. Your posters 
will help us much in our work of 
propaganda and education. We 
may make slides out of them and 
show them to the village or we may 
put them up at village exhibitions. 
We shall be thankful if you send us 
a copy each of your posters and 
place us on your mailing list for 
your literature. If we can send you 
pictures on rural life in India or 
if we can be of any other service 
we shall be very happy. 


Yours sincerely, 


Dr. K. B. Menon” 
Material should be sent to 


Dr. K. B. Menon, Secretary 

Institute of Research and Information 
No. 8 Nungambakam High Road 
Cathedral P. O. Madras 6 

India 
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THE CRAFTSMAN’S FAIR — 1948 


Probably for most of the thousands of visitors 
to the Craftsman’s Fair the part of outstanding 
interest was the Crafts Demonstrations. Strolling 
from tent to tent the visitors from near and far, 
and even from several foreign lands, gathered to 
watch intently the craftsmen at work on nineteen 
different types of crafts. These craftsmen, a total 
of one hundred and ten of them, all volunteered 
their services, their expenses covered by twenty 
schools and centers and twenty-four individuals as 
contributions to the Fair. Without these very 
generous contributions the Fair could never have 
been. 


From the Leather Tooling, Quilting, and Rug 
Hooking in the tent nearest the entrance, the 
crowds passed to the big Weaving tent and pressed 
around the looms of many different types which 
click-clacked throughout the day and evening ac- 
companied by the hum of the Spinning Wheels. All 
steps in the process of weaving were shown from 
the making of the warp on the big warping bars 
and the drawing of the draft to the weaving on 
looms with two harness, four harness, twelve har- 
ness, and fly shuttle loom of intricate design. The 
textiles of cotton, linen, silk and wool were in plain 
weaves, pattern weaves, plaids and inlay patterns. 
In the hands of the spinners, bunches of fleece and 
bundles of flax were drawn out into wool yarn and 
fine linen threads. 


Like watching the patterns grow on the looms 
was the fascination of seeing the textile decorators 
develop their designs by Silk Screen Printing, 
Stenciling, and Block Printing. 


Outside the weaving tent the kettles were at the 
boil when into them went the walnut hulls, madder 
roots or dye flowers, then the hanks of white yarn 
which came out in the beautiful colors of the 
Vegetable Dyes, making a gay show as they hung 
on the lines to dry. 


Absolute magic seemed the work of the Glass 
Blowers and there was always an admiring crowd 
to watch them dip out a lump of molten glass from 
the glowing furnace, blow it into a bubble, then 
skillfully shape it into a graceful vase or pitcher. 


Literally “getting back to earth” in the Pottery 
tent, the demonstrations showed the preparing of 
the raw clay and all the processes to the finished 
piece of pottery. The Indian method of building 
and that of throwing on the kick wheel, firing in 
the kiln, decorating and glazing were all shown. 


In the Native Crafts tent purses, belts and hats 
were made of splints and of corn shucks. The mak- 
ing of gay little corn shuck dolls and of various 
“pretties” was demonstrated. Here, too, were the 
Chair Makers putting in chair bottoms of splits and 
the Broom Makers demonstrating their craft from 
the removing of the seeds from the broom corn to 
the lacing of the handle on the finished hearth 
broom. The posts for the chairs were turned just 
outside this tent on an authentic old boom-and- 
treadle lathe, that rare and ancient device for wood 
turning. 


Seated under the trees nearby were the Basket 


Makers and on the ground around them the y oa) | 


cane with which they were weaving the lovely pat- 
terns of their baskets, even the Indian “double 
weave.” 


Following the sound of many hammers, visitors 
entered the Woodwork, Metalwork, and Jewelry 
building for these demonstrations. Furniture Mak- 
ers, Wood Turners and Wood Carvers were all at 
work here. Gems were polished and silver cut, 
shaped and soldered to show the making of jewelry 
of many different designs. 


A great clanging drew visitors from here to the 
Wrought Iron tent where in the roaring forge the 
iron grew red hot and on the anvil was hammered 
into a poker or a long handled fork. 


Wherever the Wood Whittlers sat, in the sun or 
in the shade of their big umbrellas, they were sure 
of admiring spectators as they carved from blocks 
of holly, walnut or apple the wooden figures, birds, 
or delicately shaped animals. 


Having watched the actual making of the crafts, 
visitors came with deepened appreciation to the Ex- 
hibit rooms to see the finished products displayed 
in a way to bring out their beauty. Some of the 


arrangements with their blending and contrast of@ ) 
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texture, form and color carried out in such combi- 
nations as of woven hanging, carved wood, glazed 
pottery, enameled metal, were in themselves art 
achievements. Not only the crafts being produced 
in the mountains at the present time but also those 
now considered museum pieces and treasured by 
their owners were loaned for these displays. Among 
these, to name only a few of the many, were rare 
Indian baskets, wooden bowls and spoons; a set of 
delightful carved figures, “The Revival Meeting”; 
three creches, one of holly wood, one of corn 
shucks and one of pottery; a large exhibit of fine 
jewelry; pieces of pottery, woodcarving, metal- 
work and weaving. 


ee wwe om 


From the craftsmen themselves we know how 
much the Exhibit meant to them as stimulation and 
inspiration and from comments that have come 
from visitors we believe that this was truly what 
one authority said of it, “the finest exhibition of 
1 its kind ever held in this country.” 


Clementine Douglas 
Asheville, N. C. 


FOLK-DANCE RECORDS 


ae =| SF 2 eee TF OY 


. | Shackleton’s music store, 147 East Main Street, 
Lexington, Kentucky, now carries English as well 
as American folk dance records. Miss Barbara 
Kilpatrick, manager of the record department, is 


Country Dance Society. Her interest in promoting 
the folk dance movement in our area assures us 
of prompt and understanding service. Shackleton’s 
expects to issue soon a catalog of available folk 
dance records and will be glad to send one to you 
on your request. 


The following ten-inch English records, which 
cost $1.45 each and which Shackleton’s now has in 
stock, are very useful: 

HMV B-9569 Belfast Hornpipe (for the Bel- 

fast Duck) 
Rickett’s Hornpipe (for the 
Butterfly Hornpipe) 

HMV B-9519 Double Lead Through Over the 
Hills to Glory 
(Rufty Tufty 
(The Maid Peeped Out 
(If All the World Were Paper 
(Black Nag 


CORRECTION OF La Russe Quadrille 

Through an error the last figure of La Russe 
Quadrille, music and instructions for which were 
printed in the last issue, was omitted. Please add 
after the B. 3 figure the following: 

B. 4 Promenade partners back to place. 

(Counter-clockwise with stepping) 

The same step may be used in the B. 3 and B. 4 
figures of La Russe as in the two last figures of 
Cumberland Square Eight. 


HMV B-9580 
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EDITORIAL 








j an active member of the Lexington Center of the 
t 
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If man’s march toward spiritual fulfillment were 
as phenomenal and promising as are his brilliant 
and continuing achievements in the laboratory we 

would be a fortunate and happy generation, in- 

s . deed. But, alas, such is not the case and the uni- 

, versal plight of man is such as to weight the heart 
with pessimism if not utter despair. 

| The inept and tragic handling of the situation in 

; Indonesia by the Dutch and the equally stupid be- 

havior of their cousins (and ours) in South Africa 

‘ may well serve some useful purpose if it quickens 


the conscience of men to speed every effort to bring 
] a full and complete measure of freedom to all men 
everywhere. 


ee 
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More especially do we here need continuously to 
remind ourselves of the tragic situation within our 
own borders. While the folk of Southern Ap- 
palachia are not as physically involved in the 
problem of racial adjustment as, for example, the 
people of the deep South, we most certainly are 
equally involved spiritually. We need to remind 
ourselves that it was to the highlands that both 
black and white men came to achieve a degree of 
freedom and independence impossible in other 
areas. Since the pressures are not so great in this 
area of the South we should welcome every oppor- 
tunity to move toward an increasingly inclusive 
fellowship. 
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Even though the basic problem is relatively more 
serious than ever before we can take some en- 
couragement from the fact that an increasing 
number of Southerners in every state are in accord 
with the propositions contained in the President’s 
Civil Rights Program. The lukewarm reception 
accorded the Dixiecrats suggests that the politicians 
are further behind than the people, and the cold re- 
ception the Klan is daily receiving is evidence that 
the rank and file of Southerners have almost had 
their fill of terror which rides by night and stalks 
by day. Certainly we can be encouraged by a 
January release from Tuskegee to the effect that 
“More Negro farmers in the rural South will grow 
their crops without mortgages than ever before in 
the region’s annals. An emancipation of a new 


Summer, 1949 ® a 


kind is coming.”; that the Governor of Florida 
hopes to outlaw the Klan; that a Negro was ad- 
mitted (though reluctantly and incompletely) to 
the University of Arkansas; that an Alabama jury 
punishes white men for rape. We cite these scat- 
tered events not so much as a source of satisfac- 
tion as an indication that we are now at a point 
where we can move forward toward an achieve- 
ment of better ordering of our race relations on 
numerous fronts. 

We in Southern Appalachia need to move for- 
ward. Ours is the heritage from hardy pioneers 
who claimed the land for an expanding democracy. 
Let us do the same. 

Howard Kester 
Black Mountain, N. C. 
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RISING THROUGH THE DUST by Archie R. 
Crouch, Friendship Press N. Y. 1948. 179 pp. 
$1.50. 

CHRISTIAN VOICES IN CHINA, edited by 
Chester S. Miao, Friendship Press N. Y. 1948. 
216 pp. $2.00. 


it is timely for us to be considering these books 
on China this year because the country of China 
is the subject for study elected by the Missionary 
Education movement for all the Protestant 
churches of North America. The present situation 
in the troubled land of China has turned our 
thoughts to its needs and possible ways in which 
we as Christian Americans might have a small bit 
in helping our fellow Christians in that country. 


RISING THROUGH THE DUST gives us a 
picture of the Christian Church in China, vividly 
and actively portrayed through stories about 
many Christian Chinese whom the author knows 
presonally—humble folk with whom he has wor- 
shipped, students in his classes, a teacher who 
taught him the language, brave soldiers with 
whom he risked dangers in order to reach the 
Lolos, wise leaders with whom he worked to lift 
others above the storms of human confusions. The 


author dips into the past to show “how it a) | 6 
began.” The Lolos are the wild tribes, numbering . 
about two million, living in the rugged mountains 

of Yunnan and Sinking by the provinces of 

Szechwan and Tibet. They are a distinct people 

with tremendous possibilities for building friend- 

ship and understanding between the West and the 

East as are the other Border people with whom the 

Border Mission is now working to open up new 

and wider areas throughout all of Western China. 


The book CHRISTIAN VOICES IN CHINA 
brings together fourteen Christian leaders, both 
Western and Chinese, who know and are sharing 
in China’s suffering and yearnings, and who re- 
cord their observations, their experiences and their 
considered judgements regarding the events that 
are taking place. Each writes on the subject that 
he is best qualified to analyze, but all write as 
Christians who believe that Christianity is the 
most significant force at work in the land. We 
learn, thus, firsthand, that China, the eternally 
changeless, is changing! Out of war and revolu- 
tion—a revolution that is taking place more pro- 
foundly in the hearts and minds of the people . 
than in the meeting of military forces—a new@ )) 
nation is being born. 
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Profit and loss in the war and the struggle of 
the Christian faith in China’s struggles are e- 
valuated. We learn of the nation’s outreach to- 
ward democracy, the unpredictable forms assumed 
by Communism, and the problems of reconstruc- 
tion. This book gives us a graphic picture of the 
present struggle within the lives of its Christian 
leaders and common Christian people themselves. 
It also opens up for us the areas yet to be develop- 
ed, of new opportunities in the post-war period 
and the sense of challenge which comes to sensitive 
Christians in this country, proclaiming that now 
is the time of opportunity for Christianity in 
China. 

Mrs. Irvine Dungan 
Berea, Kentucky 





PIONEER LIFE IN KENTUCKY, 1785-1800, by 
Daniel Drake. Henry Schuman, New York, 257 
pp., $4 


PIONEER LIFE IN KENTUCKY, 1785-1800, 
is a series of letters written to his children by the 
successful doctor, teacher, writer, and promoter of 
civic organizations, Daniel Drake, M.D. Drake be- 
lieved that the first fifteen years of his life exerted 
much influence on his character and destiny and 
he delighted to write about these forest, household, 
scholastic, and religious influences of the frontier 
community, “a state of society which presented the 
opposing elements of virtue and vice, piety and 
profanity.” He did not veil the harshness of frontier 
life, the brawling Saturday nights, the drinking at 
the corn huskings, “the green glass, quart whiskey- 
bottle, stopped with a cob . . . handed to everyone 
man and boy, as they arrived, to take a drink.” 
He observed of the corn husking: “It was there 
that I first learned that competition is the mother 
of cheating, falsehood and broils.” He varied his 
subject-matter with philosophic moralizings and 
personal comments directed to his children. He had 
a quick eye for color, sound, and graphic detail; 
and a keen habit of associating objects and signifi- 
cations. He says that he wrote with a right good 
will; and it is with a right good will that we read. 


More than fifty years after the event he tells 
how his father, Isaac Drake, left New Jersey tak- 
ing his wife, his sister-in-law, his two children in 
one Jersey wagon drawn by two horses on the long 
trip to the Kentucky wilderness, how he arrived 


with a sprained ankle and one dollar, how of the 
1400 acres bought by the group with which he 
emigrated 38 were his, bought probably with the 
wagon and one horse. This settlement they named 
Mayslick. On his land Isaac erected a log cabin: 
“Now fancy to yourself a log cabin . . . one story 
high—without a window—with a door opening to 
the south—with a half finished wooden chimney— 
with a roof on one side only—without any upper 
or lower floor—and fancy, still further, a man 
and two women stepping from sleeper to sleeper 
(poles laid down to support the floor, when [my 
father] should find time to split the puncheons), 
with two children—a brother and sister—sitting 
on the ground between them, as joyous as you ever 
saw ...and you will have the picture which con- 
stitutes my first memory.” In the course of times 
the roof and floors (upper and lower), the glassless 
window and chimney were completed. The rifle 
was on its pegs, and the axe and scythe under the 
bed at night in case the Indians attacked. Later 
Isaac swapped his original acres for two hundred 
undeveloped ones and the clearing and building be- 
gan again. 


Corn was for the time the main crop. In a 
letter to Alexander Hamilton McGuffey of Mc- 
Guffey Readers Drake recounts the progress of the 
corn from the time the children shelled the seed 
corn on a quilt on the floor till the time the meal 
was ready for the pot: “Mother, or Lizzy .. . 
stirred in the meal, but Daniel often stirred the 
mush.” 


He praises the axe, the pumpkin, the turnip: 
“The tubers literally rested on the ground... 
In December, when at night the family were seated 
(father and mother on split bottomed twiners 
chairs, and the children on stools) around a warm 
fire . . . every member was engaged with a dull 
case knife in scraping and eating a sweet and juicy 
turnip ....” He tells of rail splitting and con- 
cludes from the experience that gentle taps made 
with patience are more successful than hard blows. 
We see him dressed in “‘a butternut-linsey, a wool 
hat, a pair of mittens, and a pair of old stocking 
legs drawn down, like gaithers (sic), over the tops 
of my shoes to keep out the snow” as he fares forth 
to cut down saplings for the stock to feed on, or 
as he cares for the lambs. 


To his lot fell the household chores and he ob- 
serves of his busy and protected youth: “How often 
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are we virtuous merely because there are no present 
motives to vice.” He helped make butter, brooms, 
soap, cheese, dye, helped prepare the wool and 
flax, helped with the cooking and observes: “I 
know no scene in civilized life more primitive than 
such a cabin hearth as that of my mother.” 


He was very conscious of the uneducated state 
of his father and mother though they were not 
‘lliterate and understood the value of learning. He 
mentions the book belonging to his parents, the 
ones his father bought (one Dr. Franklin’s Life), 
and those they borrowed. He tells of the brief 
sessions of school in the log schoolhouse, of the 
teachers, and as the time nears he realizes how woe- 
fully unprepared he is to go to Cincinnati as its 
first student of medicine “to learn to be a Doctor 
and a gentleman!” Yet he recognizes the compen- 
sations in his early upbringing, the fact that his 
mother “comprehended the principles of domestic 
and Christian duty,” and above all that he had 
been to nature’s school. And when he would 
summarize what he had had and what he did not 
have he wrote: “If I were to write a recipe for 
making great and good men and women, I would 
direct the family to be placed in the woods—reared 
on simple food—dressed in plain clothes—made to 
participate in rural and domestic employments— 
allowed to range through the groves and thickets, 
but required a part of every day to give themselves 
up to the instruction of competent and ac- 
complished teachers, till they were 14 to 16 years 
of age. In my case the last element was wanting; 
and, therefore, you must not judge of my system 
by myself.” 


The remnants, both the good and the bad, of the 
early frontier life are still to be found in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains. PIONEERS IN KEN- 
TUCKY will give the man long out of frontier 
life a renewed sense of what that life meant, and a 
truer appreciation of the mountain frontiers which 
we are fortunate to possess today—for a while. 


One who has read this book will not deny Daniel 
Drake the greatness and goodness he would not 
claim for himself. 

Dr. Mary Eliason 
Lees-McRae College 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


THE WALL OF DUST, by Hallan Tennyson. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1948, 188 pp., $2.50. 


THE WALL OF DUST is a series of stories by 
Hallan Tennyson, a young English writer, and 
great-grandson of the poet. The stories are based 
on the last war, and the reader will find them in- 
teresting reading. All of the stories follow the 
same pattern, i.e., the clash of cultures due to the 
war and the world-wide nature of modern society, 
with the resulting intermingling of peoples from 
entirely different frameworks of life. 


This intermingling of cultures is illustrated in the 
different stories as follows: a) Of an Italio-Amer- 
ican soldier visiting his home village in Italy; b) of 
an American Negro troop left stranded in a small 
Italian town; c) of an English troop in an African 
camp with Arab servants; d) of an English couple 
living in the native section of Cairo; e) of an Eng- 
lish soldier on leave in Rome; and f) of an English 
Jewish soldier visiting Israeli. 


There is no attempt at happy endings, or com- 
pletion of the themes of the stories. Tensions 
emerge as in life, react on the various individuals, 
ending mostly unresolved. The style is direct, 
with vivid descriptive power. One feels as he 
reads that he had almost been present at some of 
the scenes. There is little or no attempt to mini- 
mize the lewdness of life. 


Only one who had been in similar environments 
could vouch for the authenticity of the situations 
described, but one does not feel that any of the 
material is overdrawn, but that a real insight into 
the ideas and feelings of people heretofore strangers 
one to another is given. There are some fine pass- 
ages in the book, such as one on page 24: “Laborers 
were plodding in from the fields, their:goats and 
oxen after them. Both men and beasts were tired 
and accepted the end of the day’s work in the 
same patient, unresentful, toiling silence.” What 
lewdness there is is not cynicism, as the nobler side 
is revealed in the acts of some of the characters de- 


scribed. 


The value of the book lies in the need for more 
understanding between men of different back- 
grounds as we approach a “one-word community.” 
Books of this type help to reveal the oneness of the 
world in which we live; the tensions which must 
be overcome if there are to be understanding and 
peace; and the need in this situation for sympathe- 


tic understanding and adjustment to the backward, @)) 
minority groups on the part of the stronger and ~ 
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more advanced cultures. The book will be found 
rewarding to all who are concerned over these basic 
problems. 

E. Dargan Butt 

Seabury- Western Theological Seminary 

Evanston, Illinois 


CRAFTS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE, E. J. 
Stowe, Longman, Green & Co., London and New 
York, 1948, 128 pp. 

The English flavor that permeates this little book 
has its own attraction. Some of the crafts, many 
of the terms, are not known in America today, un- 
less they linger in occasional caves in our Southern 
mountains. But there is a certain kinship among 
crafters and the reader is newly aware of it as she 
reads these pages. A useful glossary is given. 

We do not thatch in this country but some of 
the techniques and some of the beautiful textures 
and lines are found in our best-made hayricks and 
strawstacks—here as in England. Basketmaking is 
universal, and many of our people still practice 
shoeing and blacksmithing. Harness making among 
individuals came to the force again in Texas dur- 
ing the depression. A few farmers make gates and 
someday surely the quaint but useful stiles will 
come back, on our countryplaces at least. Stone 
walls are still built, and how much lovelier is one 
made by hand than the stolid stonemason job. 

Bulldozers have taken over the making of more 
and more ponds on our conservation farms but 
the homeowner who has only a generous lot often 
makes his own. In England a few families special- 
ized in pond-making, became expert, and have 
kept the essence of the craft within their family 
lines for centuries. Their methods are described 
but the author gives no guarantee that the reader 
will succeed with them. 


Close descriptions of the processes and crafts are 
given rather than instructions, but with the many 
excellent photographic illustrations, skillful readers 
may be tempted to try their hands. For instance, 
there is a careful line-drawing of the construction 
of a water-mill and among the attendant photo- 
graphs is one showing the pattern of grooves made 
on the grindstone. 


These are homely crafts, though they are not 
without their elements of beauty. They are es- 
sentially of the farm and village daily living. No 
jewelry making—and the one piece of wearing ap- 
parel is a horsecollar. 


It is encouraging to read that though these crafts 
are chiefly in the hands of faithful elderly prac- 
titioners, there is an interest among the young 
people, and the author conducts a school where 
boys and girls not only become acquainted with the 
crafts but practice some of the most useful forms. 

Caroline Sherman 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


SON OF THE VALLEY, by John R. Tunis. 


A new John R. Tunis book for boys, SON OF 
THE VALLEY, is an especially challenging one 
for youth in this region. Through it runs the thread 
of pioneer spirit to face the unknown—the courage 
that moved people to challenge the hardships of 
the mountains to build their homes—the same 
pioneer courage that moved their children to chal- 
lenge the hardships of a declining land to build a 
better life. 


The first Johnny Heiskell accompanied his fam- 
ily through the gap in the mountains made famous 
by Daniel Boone’s exploits. Braving an April 
snowstorm, during which they dared not build a 
fire for fear of revealing their whereabouts to the 
Indians, these people settled a new land—and 
tragically wrecked its production, unknowingly, by 
the same methods that had forced them to leave 


the old. 


All through the story man’s ability to cope with 
the elements, particularly water, and turn them to 
his own use plays the dominant role. The govern- 
ment’s attempt to control water in the Tennessee 
Valley by building dams to impound great lakes 
forces the Heiskells to move again, this time with 
bitterness. This new move, however, called on 
the pioneer spirit of Young Johnny, 16-year old 
descendant of the first settlers. The land they had 
moved to this time was no better than that they 
had left, but in the move the family had contacted 
a new pioneer scout, “Mr. Sam,” the county agent, 
who was to help bring new vitality to their land 
with a new fertilizer made by the help of power 
from the water of the very lakes that drove them 
out of their old home. 

How Johnny teamed up with Mr. Sam to blaze 
new trails in the wilderness of declining fertility; 
how he met with the opposition of his father who 
couldn’t at first see the challenge of the new ideas 
his son and Mr. Sam wanted to try out; how he 
and his sister Martha took on this new pioneer role 
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of making fertility out of tired land in spite of 
Grandpappy’s constant objection that “it’s agin’ 
nature”; how he succeeds on his own farm but 
finds that the pattern of nature is not cut to fit 
one individual farm when a terrific flood wrecks 
his work because his grownup neighbors have not 
carried out the water control practices he has used; 
how his father joins him finally to help convince 
the whole neighborhood of the value of Johnny’s 
work in providing security for everyone—these are 
the adventures that Johnny Heiskell meets in SON 
OF THE VALLEY. In his experiences Johnny 
marks a trail of adventure for youthful pioneering 
in today’s world. 

W. M. Landess and Rosslyn B. Wilson 

Tennessee Valley Authority 


HAND WEAVING WITH REEDS AND 
FIBERS, by Gallanger and Benson, Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York, 1948, 193 pp., 
$3.00. 

HAND WEAVING WITH REEDS AND 
FIBERS by Gallanger and Benson is a small easily 
handled and easily carried book of weaving tech- 
nique. 

The text is most clearly and delightfully ex- 
pressed. The cuts and pictures are placed in the 
right position with relation to the text. As has 
been said often of some of the Scananavian weav- 
ing books, it is not necessary to know the language 
to understand the book. The same could be said 
here. The pictures and the lists of equipment in 
each chapter make the understanding of the sub- 
ject matter very clear. Each chapter also carries its 
own glossary. 

To my mind this book should be a MUST for 
every craft library and for the hobbiests as well. 

Marian C. Clements 
Abingdon, Virginia 


THESE THINGS WE TRIED, Jean and Jess 
Ogden. Extension Division, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

The subtitle states: “A Five-Year Experiment in 
Community Development Initiated and Carried 
out by the Extension Division of the University of 
Virginia.” The detailed work in three rural coun- 
ties of Virginia came from a desire to “plan and 
act .... It is not enough to dream and to hope.” 
The counties of Greene, Nansemond and Louisa 
were chosen, after careful study, for the experi- 
ment because they needed the assistance the plan 


offered. All of the areas depended on farming for 
its income but each county had different problems 
keeping them from getting all they should from 
their labors and for their lives. The selection of 
these areas differ in location. From this emerged 
greater difference among the people than had been 
expected. In Greene county socialization was the 
problem so two members of the project spent sev- 
eral months living in the community making friends 
and feeling out the attitude of the people. Soon it 
was possible to inaugurate their program by being 
friends rather than professional workers. Making 
the transition from the town to the county came 
through friendliness at the county store, asking 
questions and making suggestions. 

In the Louisa county community a “citizen coun- 
cil” was brought together with members of the Ex- 
tension Division as advisers. Committees then car- 
ried on their programs with slow progress until 
experiments were explained by the advisers from 
Charlottesville. After faltering steps the Council 
carried on the program making its influence felt 
in the communities of this county. Getting people 
to work together made the plan successful in Greene 
and Louisa counties. 

In the county of Nansemond only the Holy 
Neck District was used for the project. Some had 
attempted to organize by surveying itself and 
were waiting for the next step when the Extension 
Division offered its help. For two years an active 
program was carried on by “Remote Control” 
with the high school principal as leader and the 
building as the meeting place. 

The experiences of those active in this project 
is given in detail in THESE THINGS WE 
TRIED. In the last part of the report a discussion 
of “Ways That Have Worked—or Have Not” is 
especially worthwhile. Methods are always of in- 
terest to people trying to put on a program of 
development. The “Ways” included educational 
motion pictures, books, making movies, training 
groups, printed words, summer residence work- 
shops, workshops on wheels and in the community. 
To review a book such as this is only outlining the 
main purpose. Reading this book and other “New 
Dominion Series” may give workers among rural 
folk a new approach to old problems. It may shed 
light on reaching people we have had difficulty 
getting to do for themselves. 

Arnold H. Johnson 
Jonesville, Virginia 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


This: year: the John C. Campbell Folk. School is 
able to-offer: only: one: short course, June: 8-18. It 
is necessary to give up the May course, which has 
been held for the past’ six years, as*the winter pro- 
gram‘does not end until June 3: 


This. course is primarily planned for these who 
are working. in. the Southern Highland area; al- 
though applicants from other states’are-accepted if 
there is room. 


The Short Course concerns itself with creative 
recreation—English, Danish and American country 
dancing, folk songs, puppetry, carving, the playing 
of records, and with an understanding’of the under- 
lying philosophy of the Folk School, especially in 
its: relation to country life. Special’ emphasis will 
be placed upon the importance of music in relation 
to thedance. Phillip Merrill; whois on the Board 
of the Country’ Dance Society of this.country and 
who is in charge of the music at~Long Lond, the 
Society’s: folk dance. camp, will be with us for the 
ninth:sammer. 


If you are interested in: more information, write 
to: Mrs. Georg Bidstrup; John: C: Campbell Folk 
School, Brasstown, North Carohina: 


CRAFT RDUCATION. PROGRAM OF THE 
SOUTHERN, HIGHLANDS WORKSHOP 


Miss. Lucy Morgan and the Penland School of 
Handierafts; Penland; North Carolina; have again 
extendéd cordial invitations to use: their~ facilities 
for the Fall: Workshop: The dates are August: 28- 
September 10, 1949. 


Classes: will be held: in’ design, pottery, wood- 
work, textile decoration, jewelry, leatherwork, 
metalwork: and the use of native materials: Besides 
a busy: program, time is allowed for recreation. A 
few scholarships are available and the Crafr Edu- 
eation Program will be glad to know of anyone 
who would be benefited by financial help, 


For: terms, method of resignation and other de- 
tails/ write tothe Craft Education Program 87/, 
Wali Street, Asheville, North Carolina. 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP- 
CAMP, HENBERSONVILLE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Huckleberry Mountain Artists‘Colony will hold 
a: “SPRING COMES TO THE MOUNTAINS” 
from May 11th to 18th. for naturalists, . scientists 
and nature lovers. All will have the opportunity 
of seeing spring at three-altitudes.... Henderson- 
ville, 2600° feet; Tryon, 1800 feet;. and- Little 
Switzerland and Blue Ridge Parkway. at 3200 feet. 
This will give at least six-weeks difference in bloom 
and development of flora and fauna: Included 
will be.a:bus trip on the 14th and 15th of May. 


The regular workshop Camp will be carried on 
from June 26th to August 27th, with criticism and 
classes under the leadership of an outstanding staff 
in both the painting and :writing fields, we are dis- 
continuing the annual contest: 


For further information and applications please 
write to Miss Evelyn G, Hayes, Executive Director, 
Huckleberry. Mountain’ Workshop-Camp, Hender- 
sonville, North Carolina. 
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